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The Nationat ihe second annual meeting 
Paacaments of the National Association 
for the Study and Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis was held in Wash- 
ington, May 16-18, and proved a worthy 
successor to the enthusiastic gathering 
which launched the association last year. 
The convention opened with a joint meet- 
ing of this association and the Associa- 
tion of American Physicians on Wed- 
nesday evening, at which the main ad- 
dress was made by Dr. Simon Flexner 
of New York, and at which Dr. Trudeau 
spoke briefly as did Dr. Frank Billings 
of Chicago, the presiding officer. 

At the general meeting on Thursday 
evening a vigorous address by Dr. F. L. 
Flick, who presided in the absence of 
President Biggs, described the aims, 
duties and opportunities of the National 
Association. Dr. Flick was followed 
by the executive secretary, Dr. Liv- 
ingston Farrand who presented a report 
on the work of the association during the 
past year. A notable point was the 
growth of the association from 400 at 
the time of the last meeting to over 1,000 
at this date. It was also reported that 
there are now in existence ten state as- 
sociations for the prevention of tubercu- 
losis, and some twenty-five local asso- 
ciations with the prospect of a rapid 
increase in these societies in the immedi- 
ate future. The report also described 
the co-operation of the national associa- 
tion with other national bodies, such as 
the American Federation of Labor, the 
Y. M. C. A,, the National Federation 
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of Women’s Clubs, and similar organiza- 
tions. ‘The statistics with regard to the 
tuberculosis exhibitions being held in dif- 
ferent cities throughout the country 
under the auspices of the National Asso- 
ciation, show that over 150,000 have at- 
tended these exhibitions up to date. 

At the business meeting which follow- 
ed, the directors whose terms expired 
were re-elected, namely, Doctors Bracken 
of Minnesota, Carter of Texas, Jacobs of 
Maryland, Otis of Massachusetts, Tru- 
deau of New York, and Welch of Mary- 
land. : 


Permanent A report on the present or- 
Organization : : > ‘ 
of Relief. ganization of relief in San 
Work in 


Francisco was presented on 
May 18 and adopted, to be 
changed as necessary when the army 
withdraws. The significant portions are 
as follows: Except in so far as the 
storing, transportation and distribution 
of relief supplies is in the hands of the 
military authorities, responsibility for the 
actual work of relief devolves upon Dr. 
Edward T. Devine, special representative 
of the National Red Cross and those 
whom he may appoint as his assistants 
or representatives in each of the seven 
civil sections into which the city has 
been divided for relief purposes by the 
military authorities. There is in each a 
chairman appointed by the special repre- 
sentative of the National Red Cross. This 
chairman is held generally responsible 
for the management of the relief sta- 
tions and for any special forms of re- 


San Francisco. 
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lief which may be conducted upon the 
district plan. This chairman is unpaid 
but has such necessary assistants as may 
be authorized by Dr. Devine. With Dr. 
Devine’s approval, he may appoint or 
remove the superintendent of any relief 
station, change the location of or discon- 
tinue any relief station and employ when 
necessary paid assistants in the manage- 
ment of any relief station, a complete 
statement of the pay roll and other obli- 
gations necessarily incurred in the dis- 
charge of these duties being filed weekly 
for the information of the finance com- 
mittee. A registration bureau, employ- 
ment bureau and a special relief and re- 
habilitation committee are conducted in- 
dependently of the district organization 
and under the direct supervision of the 
National Red Cross headquarters. 

Miss Lilian Brandt, secretary of the 
Committee on Social Research of the 
New York Charity Organization Society, 
leaves this week for San Francisco to 
assist in handling the records of the re- 
lief work. 


New York The first two weeks of the 


sr aer ney New York Summer Session 
SLO Ae of the School of Philan- 

Philanthropy. thropy, which opens June 18, 
will be devoted to institutions, with lectures 
upon the neuropathic family, the care of the 
insane, the feeble-minded, the criminal, chil- 
dren, the almshouse, hospitals and dispen- 
saries and the social church. Alexander 
Johnson, general secretary of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, will 
be in charge of the class discussions the 
first week. The second fortnight will be 
devoted to the care of needy families, with 
Mrs. John M. Glenn, of Baltimore, in charge 
of the discussion during the third week. 
Lectures will be upon such topics as the 
standard of living, the causes of poverty, 
the administration of relief, the charity or- 
ganization society, co-operation of volun- 
teers, the mendicant, care of discharged pris- 
oners, the family and natural ties in work 
for children. The last two weeks will be 
devoted to constructive social work with lec- 
tures upon the social significance of hered- 
ity, child labor, vacant lot cultivation, ju- 
venile courts, social settlements, employ- 
ment of partially defective, the assimila- 
tion of immigrants, and problems of public 
health. Candidates for admission to the 
summer session are requested to write to 
the assistant director, Carl Kelsey, 105 RB. 
22d Street, for further information. After 
June 5, Mr. Kelsey will be glad to meet per- 
sonally upon appointment, any who may 
wish to consult him relative to the work of 
the school, at the above address. 
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Several years ago Charles 


Another : 
Step Toward B. Stover began urging the 
a Great 


purchase of a great seaside 
park, for Greater New 
York, and suggested Rockaway Beach as 
the proper place. This year Dr. John 
W. Brannan, president of Bellevue and 
Allied Hospitals, spoke to the mayor of 
what he had seen abroad in the way of 
convalescent seaside homes. The mayor 
at once expressed the opinion that this 
was a solution of the seaside park plan 
since if the park and convalescent homes 
could be combined without detriment to 
either, the city could find the money to 
secure the necessary land. Therefore, at 
the mayor’s suggestion a bill was intro- 
duced in the legislature which has now 
become law. The bill authorizes the city 
to purchase a site for such park and con- 
valescent homes within or without the 
city limits, and authorizes the comptroller 
to issue bonds to the extent of $2,500,000 
for land, and $250,000 for maintenance 
and development during the present year. 


The bill further provides that the tract 
when purchased shall be under the con- 
trol of the park department except that 
when the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment has appropriated sufficient 
funds to erect a convalescent hospital, the 
amount of land necessary for this hos- 
pital shall be withdrawn from the control 
of the park department and placed under 
the control of the department erecting 
the hospital, 7. e., either the trustees of 
Bellevue, the commissioner of health, or 
the commissioner of public charities. 


The bill also allows the Board of Esti- 
mate and the sinking fund commission- 
ers to lease to the various fresh air so- 
cieties sites for the erection of their fresh 
air homes. This is done on the ground 
that these homes are saving the city 
money through preventing sickness in 
those whom they take upon vacations. 

The selection of the site for the park, 
for which there have been numerous 
propositions, rests with the Board of Es- 
timate and Apportionment. There will 
be a hearing before that body on Friday, 
June 1, at two P. M. 


Public Beach. 


The National Conference of Jewish Charities 


Maurice H. Harris 


Perhaps the most important work effected 
by the National Conference of Jewish Chari- 
ties was achieved before its sessions proper- 
ly opened, an item, too, not contained on its 
official program—i. e., the sending of two 
delegates to report on the San Francisco 
Situation. So fast do events move that 
since the planning of this biennial meeting 
an event had occurred more profoundly af- 
fecting the work of charity than any of the 
questions proposed to come before it. It de- 
monstrated, too, the necessity of a national 
organization. Here were delegates meeting 
on the Atlantic seaboard concerned with the 
needs of those of the Pacific slope. In phil- 
anthropy we must cultivate vast scope and 
learn to think continentally. 

The president, Judge Julian W. Mack, of 
Chicago, in his introductory address, covered 
in a fine survey all the varied questions to 
be considered in the three days’ conference. 
Yet even then the central word was immigra- 
tion. We may say that the migration of 
races is the first chapter in human history 
and so far it is the last. And the Jew is 
the classic wanderer. Not one but every 
epoch in his history is marked by an exodus. 

It is noticeable further that immigration 
is not one of our American Jewish problems, 
but underlies them all. Cyrus L. Sulzberger 
gave the statistics of the removal office— 
24,000 transported from Hast to West. What 
is this but emigration within emigration? 
The congestion in great cities, with its moral 
evils as touched on by Mr. Younker and its 
physical evils as brought out in Dr. Kraus- 
kopf’s paper on agriculture as antidote for 
tuberculosis—is not immigration its source? 
It is true that as pointed out by Dr. Bogen 
only 34% of applicants for relief in New 
York are immigrants of the first year; but 
the fact remains that the bulk of our relief 
is distributed to immigrants from first to 
fourth year, while immigration and wife de- 
sertion are related as cause and effect. 

As philanthropy is fast becoming a science 
as well as an art, the social settlement is loom- 
ing to the front, as perhaps the best means 
of meeting the conditions of the great sub- 
merged. While the objective view has its 
value, still in the long run we can best help 
a social group by being in its midst and toa 
degree sharing its life. It is further the 
best demonstration of preventive work in 
which the proverb of an ounce saving a 
pound of cure is as true when applied to phil- 
anthropy as to any other experience. For 
as hinted by one of the speakers, poverty 
may be a chronic disease as well as an acci- 
dental condition. It may be prevented by 
education and by discipline rather than by 
money. We shall never be able to measure 
the amount of poverty that the settlement 
is preventing. 
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The girl is another great problem that 
perplexes the philanthropists more in these 
days of liberty and emancipation than in any 
earlier day. Miss Sommerfeld pointed out 
the perils surrounding the unmarried, unpro- 
tected girl that comes to us from Russia. Is 
not this yet another social problem resulting 
from immigration? Three dollars a week, 
which so many of them earn—saves them 
from being objects of charity, while yet be- 
ing insufficient to support them. How do 
they earn the balance? Hence the need of 
giris’ training schools to make their services 
of greater market value. It is significant 
that on the day when this was uttered in 
Philadelphia, May 7, the Jewish Industrial 
School for Girls was dedicated in New York. 

In view of this demonstrated need was it 
not a pity that the proposition to establish 
an industrial home for friendless girls in 
Alabama presented by Miss Gelder, was not 
more warmly supported? ‘The Conference 
should have understood that delicacy induced 
the writer to use “friendless” as a euphem- 
ism for wayward. 

Equal if not more pressing on our consid- 
eration than the girl is the problem of the 
child. At this Conference only the child 
as orphan was considered; surely the most 
helpless instance in humanity. No one need 
argue any more in favor of the cottage plan. 
Let us hope that that campaign of education 
is complete. No one could have presented it 
more convincingly than Dr. Bernstein. Ele- 
ments needed in a child’s nurture which a 
home can best give are—love, encouraging 
appreciation, diversity of contact in daily 
experience and the economic value of money. 
It is coming. On Tuesday, May 15, the cor- 
nerstone of the New York Jewish Protectory 
was laid at Hawthorne—the buildings are 
to be arranged on the cottage plan. 

Those who handled the question of the 
farmer Jew enthusiastically claimed that it 
would solve the problem of poverty. We 
rieed enthusiasm; and he who believes that 
his individual work contains society’s pan- 
acea will best serve both his work and so- 
ciety. But let us realize, too, that no one pro- 
ject will eradicate poverty or “the ills that it 
is heir to.” But for more reasons than one 
we would like to see the Jew of to-day in 
the field. He needs that counter-balancing 
nurture. Let us carry the crusade into the 
sweat-shops and beat our needles into plough 
shares and our sewing machines into prun- 
ing hooks. 

The best that Jewish charity has achieved 
in the last five years is federation. One of 
its results marked the opening word of the 
Conference. Mr. Hackenberg, the introduct- 
ory speaker, pointed out that federation had 
doubled Philadelphia’s charity receipts. I 
am writing this from New York; and, when 
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I hear of the splendid results achieved by 
federation, in Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and New Orleans, I feel a little ashamed that 
the distributer of the greatest volume of 
charity should be slowest to avail itself of 
the most approved mode of organization. 
Well, that too, will come. The greater the 
magnitude of relief, the longer must be the 
process of its unification. 


At the opening meeting of 
the Conference, Judge Julian 
W. Mack of Chicago, the Con- 
ference president, spoke in part as follows: 

“A quarter of a millennium ago, when the 
Jews sought a home in this land, the favor, 
not the right, was accorded to them, but 
upon the express condition that they should 
provide for and take care of their poor, so 
that they should not be a burden upon the 
community. 

“To-day the Jew no longer need ask the 
gracicus consent of the sovereign power, but 
may come freely and under the same con- 
ditions as all others. Nevertheless, he con- 
ceives it to be his duty—no longer to his 
fellow Americans, but to himself, to his re- 
ligion, to his fellow Jews—faithfully to carry 
out this pledge given by his ancestors, the 
contemporaries of the Puritans and the Cav- 
aliers. This explains the need of our own 
separate charities, to better and _ to 
strengthen which we have created this Na- 
tional Conference. 


“But though we undertake our self-imposed 
tasks gladly, aye, proudly, we shall not be 
the less active, in all unsectarian or joint- 
sectarian work. We shall welcome and join 
in every philanthropic union. And there- 
fore we should give our approval to the 
merger of our official organ, JEWISH CHARITY 
with CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS, by active- 
ly supporting this, the one magazine which 
is indispensable to whomsoever wishes to 
keep abreast of the times in social and phil- 
anthropic work and thought. 


“Many of our aims are common to all 
Americans. The immigration question, 
é. g,. is not in any true sense a Jewish prob- 
lem; it is a national one. It raises the fund- 
amental query: Shall America pursue her 
mission? Shall she be the leader of liberty 
among the nations? Shall her doors in the 
future as in the past swing gladly open at 
the knock of every decent applicant? Shall 
she continue to be the refuge of the victim 
of political oppression and religious bigotry? 
Shall she grow greater and stronger through 
the labors, the energy, the love, aye, the 
fanatical devotion of those who at last have 
found a haven of peace and rest in her broad 
lands, or shall she, heeding the cry of some 
who fear a personal loss, themselves but im- 
migrants one, two or three generations re- 
moved, reverse her national policy and sink 
to the know-nothing' level? 

“This, I say, is not a Jewish problem, 
though we as Jews are vitally interested in 
iv 

“Many sections of the country offer abund- 
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ant opportunity for work—aye, even in New 
York, or shall I say particularly in New 
York, crowded as it is, the newcomer finds 
little difficulty in securing employment; real 
character, even without book-learning, 
teaches him thrift; the opportunities that 
our public schools afford enable him to edu- 
cate and Americanize his children, and none 
is quicker than he to take advantage thereof. 

“specially is all of this true of the Jew- 
ish immigrant of the last quarter century. 
Though he may be in the beginning and in 
a measure dependent upon his co-religion- 
ists—not upon the community at large—the 
persistency of this condition is very brief, as 
we shall learn from the statistical studies 
that Dr. Bogen has made on this subject. 
They will demonstrate that were it not for 
the continuous stream of immigration, most 
of the work that our Jewish charities, espec- 
ially the relief offices are doing, would be 
in a few years practically finished. 


“But we cannot look forward too hopefully 
to such an end. ‘The clouds that gathered 
on our horizon shortly before the last con- 
ferences, in the Kishineff outrages, far from 
being dispelled, grew blacker and blacker, 
culminating in the terrible pogroms of 1905, 
the horrors of Odessa and the eighty or more 
other towns of Russia. Easter has passed 
without a repetition of these torturing 
crimes. What the future has in store for 
the Russian Jew, God only knows. Against 
the bigotry in high places and in low, the 
mighty forces of civilization are waging a 
fierce battle for control. Russia can never 
again be the Russia of old. Whether autoc- 
racy conquer in the end or constitutional 
monarchy, or even republic supplant it, some 
betterment in the condition of the Jews 
seems inevitable. 

“None thought a few months ago that 
from our own people a call for aid would 
come. We have all poured out a golden 
stream for the sufferers in San Francisco. 
The most appalling single calamity in the 
history of our country aroused the Ameri- 
can people to a prompt and united response. 
Jew and non-Jew have joined heartily, gen- 
erously, lavishly, in giving; Jew and non- 
Jew will receive impartially and according 
to the individual needs. But, though we 
give ever so bountifully to the general fund, 
we must not refuse the special additional 
claim of our fellow Jews, to assist in the re- 
construction and temporary maintenance of 
their destroyed institutions and crippled or- 
ganizations. 

“At the call of several San Francisco so- 
cieties we are investigating the situation on 
the spot through a special committee. On 
their report a full statement will be made 
and an appeal issued for whatever assistance 
may be required. 

“One of the great evils that led to the 
formation of this conference was the habit 
of sending applicants from town to town, 
irrespective of their ability to maintain 
themselves and without inquiry of, or no- 
tice to, the authorities of the place to which 
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transportation was given. To get rid of a 
case in any way was the principle that too 
often guided the action of relief boards. The 
adoption of the transportation rules has re- 
duced the enormous expenditures for rail- 
road fares to a minimum; has brought about 
a genuine spirit of co-operation between our 
Members, and has saved the poor  over- 
strained, often neurotic, applicants the use- 
less wear and tear involved in shifting them 
about. During the past two years your ar- 
bitration committee has had but one com- 
plaint involving the interpretation of the 
governing rules. The evil is well nigh 
eradicated. 

“The present generation of children must 
receive the training and education that will 
create a healthy dissatisfaction with crowd- 
ed unsanitary conditions—that will enable 
the girls to make the home, however poor 
and simple, as attractive as the cafes, that 
will teach them to cook, to sew, to be the 
real companion to the husband, the thrifty 
housewife, the helpful mother. 

“The work of Jewish charity must become 
more and more preventive instead of merely 
palliative; to strike at the roots of an evil, 
to suppress it, to save the coming genera- 
tions, may be more expensive than to patch 
up the damaged wrecks of humanity; and 
the results are less readily seen in statisti- 
cal reports; to make a man self-sustaining is 
at the start more costly than to give him 
alms, but we are all agreed that in the long 
run it is cheaper and, theoretically, we are 
all doing it. 

“We have not yet thoroughly comprehend- 
ed the need of experts in this work. Our 
problems are extremely complex. They re- 
quire years of study, both in the school and 
in the field. Real experience cannot be 
gained by merely watching and talking with 
the applicants for relief in the relief offices. 
Homes must be visited again and again; the 
environments must become well known; 
friendly relations must be established with 
the members of the family. Only the trained 
worker can do this thoroughly. In New 
York, Chicago, Boston and St. Louis, schools 
of philanthropy have been founded. 

“While the trained superintendents are 
essential as guides, the hope for a better- 
ment in the future is, in my judgment, in 
the Jewish women. We welcome to our con- 
ference all of the twenty-five organizations 
that have joined us since the last meeting, 
but none more so than that influential and 
highly valuable body, the National Confer- 
ence of Jewish Women. The women have 
been the chief promoters of some of the 
newer forms of preventive work. They have 
established much-needed homes for orphaned 
working girls—homes that are really places 
of rest, recreation and comfort, in which 
the girls and women find these genuine 
pleasures so essential to their happiness; 
without which their thirst for entertainment 
drives so many of them in our large cities 
to the public dance halls and to their ruin. 
To the administration of the juvenile court 
laws everywhere the women are the greatest 


support. As probation officers and friendly 
visitors they are watching over the coming 
generation of men and women. As guides 
to the children, as friends to the parents, 
they are giving of their time and their 
thoughts and their sympathies; they are 
indeed doing God’s work on earth. 

“We must not in our pride hide the facts 
which are brought out daily in the juvenile 
and police courts. Delinquency is on the in- 
crease among our boys; no longer is the 
Jewish girl a synonym for virtue. This con- 
dition brings with it two problems—the care 
of the delinquent, the prevention of delin- 
quency. Primarily the care of these chil- 
dren is in the hands of the state, but fre- 
quently delinquent children are committed 
to private institutions. The facilities that 
the state affords too often fall far short 
of the needs; the aim of the juvenile court, 
not to punish and imprison, but to train and 
to educate, can be carried out only if the in- 
stitutions are really schools, not prisons. In 
most cities it has become necessary, from the 
lack of Jewish institutions and the inade. 
quacy of the provisions made by the state, 
to send our children to institutions under 
non-Jewish denominational control. New 
York, through its new protectory, aims to 
check this practice. My own view is that 
a united public opinion should exercise suf- 
ficient pressure on the public authorities to 
provide full and complete facilities for all; 
but until that is done, it may be desirable 
to maintain a Jewish protectory. Smaller 
communities in each state might band to- 
gether and establish a farm school for de- 
linquents, just as years ago the Cleveland 
Orphan Asylum was founded, and is now 
maintained by a number of cities. 

“The more important question, however, 
is not what shall we do to redeem the de- 
linquent, but how shall we check delin- 
quency? Primarily, we must study its 
causes; we must know the conditions that 
produce the lapse. At times they are sus- 
ceptible of medical treatment; generally, 
the home conditions resulting from poverty 
or death and depriving the child of proper 
parental care, sometimes, but not very often 
among the Jews, parental depravity is re- 
sponsible for the wrongs of the child; too 
frequently the natural environments of the 
section in which the lad lives fully account 
for them. All that is implied in the housing 
problem so vividly portrayed at the sessions 
of the National Council is of great moment 
in this connection, as, indeed, in all lines of 
our work. 

“Though the stream of immigration may 
in time be partially diverted from our large 
cities, and with bettered conditions in Eu- 
rope be greatly checked, nevertheless we 
cannot hope radically to relieve the conges- 
tion of our so-called ghetto districts. As 
the prosperity of the people and their de- 
mands on life grow, there is a natural tend- 
ency to seek more comfortable quarters. 
But newcomers who cannot be persuaded to 
immigrate elsewhere are ever ready to take 
their places. 
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“When the physical surroundings so re-act 
on the child as to produce delinquency or 
dependency, the juvenile courts can aid by 
conditioning his return to the home on the 
removal of the family to other sections of 
the city. Private aid, too, in paying increas- 
ed rentals in better localities to families 
which give promise of their becoming self- 
supporting will doubtless accomplish much. 
But more must be done. We must bring in 
the good if we want to drive out the bad. 

“The lad whose natural fondness for sport 
and athietics is encouraged in the gymna- 
sium, the boys’ club, the athletic field, is 
easily kept from the gambling dens that 
infest these regions and ultimately lead to 
theft and other delinquencies: the young 
girl who craves beautiful surroundings, and 
above all the dance, should not be driven 
from a dingy, over-crowded home into the 
gaudy palaces of vice and shame from the 
lack of decent places of amusement. 

“Technical and trade schools are the most 
valuable agencies in training the young for 
suecessful industrial careers; settlements, 
at first, attract the earnest children who are 
in small danger of going wrong, but when 
properly conducted, forming a centre of 
light and joy, with the workers living in the 
house and being a real integral part of the 
neighborhood, they can gradually draw in 
those who are not eager for book learning, 
but have the natural desire of every healthy 
young person for pleasures, and stimulate 
them to higher aims. 

“The federation movement originating in 
Cincinnati in 1899, is spreading rapidly 
throughout our country. New York is seri- 
ously considering its adoption. We of the 
smaller cities can offer no advice to the me- 
tropolis; her people know their own needs 
and how best to meet them. But we can 
say in encouragement of the federation 
scheme that no city in which it has been 
adopted has abandoned it; in none, so far 
as I know, is its feasibility and superiority 
to the old system even questioned. That it 
has increased the subscription lists and elim- 
inated waste is generally conceded; that no 
partiality has been shown to any constituent 
body is apparent from the lack of com- 
plaint; that it does not prevent new and 
needed undertakings, Chicago’s experience 
in founding a home for the friendless and 
in rebuilding its hospital at a cost of halt 
a million dollars abundantly demonstrates. 

“Tf New York adopts either federation or 
some other scheme of financial centralization 
of its Jewish charities, the very greatest im- 
petus will be given to the movement. And 
if she succeeds in uniting all elements of 
her people in one body, a new mark will be 
set for most, if not all, of those cities in 
which an Associated Jewisi Charities has 
been established. 

“JT shall not attempt a discussion of the 
orphan asylum question. We threshed that 
out thoroughly at the last conference. But 
unless we are to build new asylums, homes 
must be found. New York had begun this 
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work in small measure shortly before the 
last conference. Since then, however, a real 
advance has been made. What holds true 
in New York will be found true elsewhere. 
The experience of the committee which had 
anticipated the arrival of five hundred of 
the Russian orphans of 1905, and had deter- 
mined that they should not receive the con- 
eregate love and care of an institution, but 
the individualized affection of a Jewish 
home, the ready response that their appeal 
met with in all sections of the country is a 
sufficient guarantee that with the necessary 
funds—no more than it takes to maintain 
institutions—and right direction,no difficulty 
will be experienced. Chicago is soon to fol- 
low in the lines of New York, though with- 
out the financial assistance which the lat- 
ter city grants to all of its wards from the 
public treasury. Cincinnati, ever in the 
lead, has sent no children to an orphan asy- 
lum in several years. There, as in some 
other communities, widows are granted pen- 
sions so as to enable them to keep their 
children at home, and not only to keep 
them, but to rear them. For the problem 
is only half solved if the allowance is so 
inadequate as to compel them to join the 
ranks of the working mothers whose chil- 
dren, deprived of the parental care and 
oversight, are rapidly increasing the truant 
and the delinquent classes. 

“Tuberculosis is chiefly responsible for 
our rapidly increasing number of orphans. 
It is to-day the gravest problem that con- 
fronts the charity worker. Our entire coun- 
try is vitally interested in it. No charity 
conference fails to devote a session to a dis- 
cussion of its many phases. The value of 
local sanatoria will be explained to us by 
Dr. Sachs; their efficacy in the treatment of 
incipient cases is undoubted. They are our 
hope for the great masses. But no patient 
who can possibly get to Denver or some 
other favorable location, is content to re- 
main at home. And no wiser expenditure 
can be made than by sending the curable 
patient to the National Hospital at Denver, 
provided the example of Cincinnati be fol- 
lowed. She does not rest content with send- 
ing the husband and father to the hospital 
for six months or more. When he is ready 
to be released, she keeps him in Denver or 
the surrounding country; his family is sent 
to him; he is established in his trade or 
business and until he can become self-sus- 
taining in the new community he and his 
family are adequately supported. 

“The experienced business man does not 
underrate the value of discounting his bills; 
Cincinnati gets a heavy discount by reason 
of her large original outlay. But if it were 
not the wise plan from the business stand- 
point, if it were in the end more costly, 
should we not in every city aim to follow 
this noble example? Here, if anywhere, is 
manifested the true spirit of Jewish charity 
—the spirit that asks not what is the cost, 
but what the result. 


“What shall be said of that magnificent 
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hospital in Denver—our hospital—for it is 
truly national. Its management and_ its 
staff deserve the highest commendation. The 
importance of limiting its aid to curable 
cases is demonstrated by the cheerful, hope- 
ful, comfortable feeling that pervades its 
walls and that of itself is the best medicine 
for the patients. Surely it deserves our 
united support. Its wise and stringent rules 
in regard to admission, added to other 
causes, have led to the establishment of the 
Jewish Consumptives’ Relief Society, also 
a national organization. Much good is ac- 
complished at its sanatorium, though the 
society has been hampered in its work by 
inadequate funds. 

“The tent plan adopted at first is now 
seen to be insufficient for certain cases. 
The expressed object of the society is to care 
for advanced cases. No examination in the 
home city is required; no case is rejected 
if the applicant succeeds in reaching Den- 
ver. That a hospital for advanced and in- 
curable cases is highly desirable is con- 
ceded by all; the bringing together, however, 
of adyanced and incipient cases is obviously 
dangerous to the latter. Moreover, though 
incurables are not expressly invited to Den- 
ver, the knowledge that they will be cared 
for tends to bring them here. There is a 
real danger of arousing adverse public sen- 
timent in Colorado if this continues. That 
this institution comes nearer to a Kosher 
establishment than the other is beyond ques- 
tion; that both fall far short of, and in the 
nature of the case, cannot possibly be main- 
tained on a Kosher basis, is equally clear. 
If I haye pointed out some dangers involved 
in the newer institution, I do not hesitate 
to praise the self-sacrificing work of its 
managers and staff, or to applaud their 
most humane and charitable purposes. 

“Each generation must learn from its 
own mistakes; the methods which the Jews 
of fifty years ago and their descendants 
adopted in their works of mutual help, do 
not answer the more complex needs of the 
people of our congested cities of to-day. But 
while the Russian Jews must and will work 
out their own path in American life, there 
surely ought to be the most active co-oper- 
ation between them and their co-religionists. 
Too long separated into mutually mistrust- 
ful bands, we have at last come together, 
united by a common grief. May the bond 
of union, cemented with the blood of our 
brethren in Russia, never again be broken; 
may we learn to know one another better, 
and knowing, trust one another the more; 
divided though we may be in our religious 
thought and practice, into orthodox, conser- 
vative and radical, in our hopes and aspira- 
tions into Zionists and anti-Zionists and ter: 
ritorialists, let us henceforth be united in 
our works of charity and philanthropy, all 
pledged to the protection and help of our 
fellow Jews in trouble or distress, here and 
in foreign lands, all joining with our fel- 
low citizens of every creed in every philan- 
thropic or uplifting movement that will 
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lighten the load of the burdened, ease the 
troubled minds of the distressed, give solace 
to the suffering and hope to the despairing, 
that will eradicate evil and wrong and pro- 
duce a generation of American citizens 
worthy of their heritage.” 


Cyrus Sulzberger, president 
of the Industrial Removal 
Office of New York, told of 
the practical results accomplished by that 
organization. After explaining the machin- 
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-ery of the society, Mr. Sulzberger stated that 


since the work began in 1901, 22,491 persons 
have been sent from New York, up to the 
close of last year. These people have been 
sent to 361 cities and towns throughout the 
United States, some to every state and ter- 
ritory in the United States, and some to 
Canada. The maximum sent to any one 
state is 2700—to Missouri. The minimum 
to any one state is one—to Nevada; two to 
the state of New Hampshire, but no state in 
the Union to which there have not been 
sent some. Fifty-six for instance, to Okla- 
homa; forty-five to Indian territory. Last 
year there were sent to 335 places less than 
fifty persons to a place, and to twenty-six 
places more than fifty persons to a place. 

In concluding Mr. Sulzberger said that 
while a large number had been sent away 
from New York in five years, it must be real- 
ized that 35,000 Jews have arrived within 
two months. To make the work successful 
active co-operation was necessary. 


A paper on desertion with 


Famil , ‘ 
Als special bearing on the recent- | 
Law. ly enacted New York law was 


contributed by Lee K. Frankel, manager of 
the United Hebrew Charities of New York 
and associate editor of CHARITIES AND THE 
Commons. In the absence of Dr. Frankel his 
paper was read by Charles Zunser of New 
York. It reviewed the work of the Commit- 
tee on Desertions which presented a report 
at the first meeting of the Conference of 
Jewish Charities in Chicago in 1900, giving 
a decided impetus to the entire question. He 
outlined the various investigations which 
have been made in their bearing upon legis- 
lative remedies. In part he said: 

“The desertion law in the state of New 
York, which went into effect on September 
1, 1905, places abandonment of children on 
an entirely different plane from heretofore. 
Under the former law, desertion was a mis- 
demeanor, punishable by fine and by impris- 
onment for a term not exceeding six 
months. Under this law, it was practically 
impossible to prosecute an offender who had 
left the jurisdiction of the commonwealth, 
for the reason that the governor of the state 
was not inclined to issue extradition papers 
for a misdemeanor. The charitable societies 
of the city and state, realizing the shortcom- 
ings of existing legislation, appointed a com- 
mittee to draft a new law, declaring deser- 
tion to be a felony, and after considerable 
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pressure being brought on the legislature by 
the charitable activities of the state, it event- 
ually became a law. 

“After most careful consideration, it was 
deemed inadvisable to make the law apply 
to wife desertion only, since it was felt that 
no legislature would be willing to punish a 
man very severely for desertion of wife alone. 
In fact, it was felt that juries, before whom 
such cases might be brought, would be apt 
to exercise considerable leniency where it 
was discovered that any hardship was in- 
volved through the desertion of the wife, par- 
ticularly in cases where there were no chil- 
dren. The New York law, for this reason, 
is novel in that wife desertion is not men- 
tioned. The law as it reads has reference 
only to the abandonment of children. 

“Immediately after the law went into ef- 
fect, the United Hebrew Charities of the 
city of New York determined to make a very 
active campaign for the prosecution of de- 
serters under the new law. In this move- 
ment, it was aided by the agitation that had 
been carried on for some time in the columns 
of the Jewish Daily News of New York, 
which had been making an active campaign 
through its columns in finding deserting 
husbands. So that the work could be made 
as general as possible, a special committee 
was organized, under whose auspices the re- 
sults that are hereafter mentioned have been 
accomplished. The active propaganda of 
the work and the funds necessary for its 
maintenance have been supplied by the 
United Hebrew Charities. At the outset the 
committee decided on certain fundamental 
principles to guide its work. It was felt 
that the main object of the committee was 
not so much to punish deserters as to re- 
unite them with their families and prevent 
the latter from becoming burdens on the 
community. At the same time it was recog- 
nized that there would be instances in which 
no other means would be effective and in 
which it would be necessary to apply the 
law to its full effect. 

“Of paramount importance, however, was 
the fact the best way to overcome desertion 
was to give as much publicity as possible to 
the offenders and to compel him _ either 
through fear of punishment or through 
fear of social ostracism to voluntarily 
return and assume the _ responsibilities 
which he had forgotten. It was conceded at 
the outset that only through a systematic 
propaganda would the work of the commit- 
tee become effective. 


“The matter is brought to the attention of 
the Conference here to show what can be ac- 
complished with the deserters under a plan 
such as has been outlined above. At the be- 
ginning it was recognized that to do the 
work effectively, someone thoroughly conver- 
sant with the legal situation should be em- 
ployed, who would give his entire time and 
attention to the work. It is only fitting that 
some recognition should be given to Charles 
Zunser, the special: desertion agent, who has 
been employed by the committee, for the in- 
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telligence and the care with which he has 
carried on the committee’s work. No less 
praise should be accorded to the Jewish 
press, (and in particular the Jewish Daily 
News) for the co-operation which they have 
tendered in giving the work of the committee 
the proper publicity. In fact, it can safely 
be said that without the help of the press, it 
is impossible to obtain the means of getting 
that publicity which is so desirable not only 
in finding offenders, but in inducing them to 
return. 

“In detail, the work of the committee has 
been as follows: Publicity was given in all 
papers to all deserted wives, advising them 
to appear before the committee and bring 
with them all the facts in their possession, 
through which the deserting husband might 
possibly be traced. These facts included, 


in particular, photographs of the husband, 


place of his last occupation, and the name of 
his employer. After the wife’s statement 
was taken, a special investigator at once vis- 
ited the home, employer, relatives and 
friends, in order to obtain information re- 
garding the present whereabouts of the de- 
serter. An active campaign was at once 
started in the newspapers, calling attention 
to the formation of the committee, citing the 
law, and making a statement that it was the 
intention of the committee to organize each 
community in the United States in such @ 
manner that information of the deserter was 
to be Spread broadcast throughout the coun- 
try and the respective communities asked to 
co-operate in ascertaining his whereabouts. 
The deserters were further given to under- 
stand that if they returned and resumed 
their responsibilities, there was no question 
of subsequent punishment. If they did not 
do so, the committee held itself ready to 
make all necessary expenditures in finding 
the husband, prosecuting him, engaging the 
necessary legal counsel, and where it was 
not possible to prosecute under the law, to 
send the wife and the family to the resi- 
dence of the husband to prosecute him in 
the city or state in which he lived. The ef- 
fect of this propaganda was immediately ap- 
parent. The matter was taken up by the 
readers of the Jewish press throughout the 
United States, many of them at once offering 
assistance in organizing similar committees 
in other communities. It was not uncom- 
mon for a deserter, whose whereabouts had 
been unknown for years, to write to his wife, 
asking for forgiveness, and promising to re- 
turn if he would be guaranteed against pun- 
ishment. In all of these instances the wife 
was told to advise the husband that the com- 
mittee would take no action, if he would 
only support his family. In other instances, 
the whereabouts of the husband were discoy- 
ered either through friends or acquaintances, 
who read the description of the men in the 
newspapers, with the result that correspond- 
ence was opened at once with the societies in 
the respective cities. If the man was located, 
the committee did not hesitate, if they could 
not prosecute under the New York state law, 
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to at once forward the wife and children to 
the city in which the husband lived, at the 
same time guaranteeing the society of the 
city against any expense that might be in- 
volved either in the support of the family 
while in the city or in making the necessary 
prosecutions. This action was necessary in 
many instances, for the reason that the New 
York law was not retro-active and desertions 
taking place before September 1, 1905, are 
still considered misdemeanors and cannot be 
classified as felonies. 

“The results of the work that have been 
done by the committee since October 15th, is 
best told in the accompanying statement: 


Report of the Desertion Agent 


For the period beginning Oct. 15, 1905, and 
ending May 1, 1906. 2 
Place of Desertion. 
In New York state before Sept. 1, 1905.. 292 


In New York state after Sept. 1, 1905... 195 
In other states of the Union............ 36 
Ee sOTEISN  COUNETIES oa . ore ce Gceaale sys 57 
Desertion story found to be fictitious... 11 
591 
Termination of Cases. 
TABLE 1. 
Number of cases settled in court...... 54 
Of these, husbands now supporting 
PAVIA cyerere cle tes + 33 
= atte husbands serving a term 
IMs PISO swe aen oe 18 


“ “ 


husbands released from 
prison at wife’s request 2 
husband = arrested but 
could not be made to 
support his family as 
he is without means... 1 


““ “ee 


TABLE 2. 


Number of cases settled outside of 
court and husbands now support- 
ing families 

Of these, husband wrote wife, men- 
tioned desertion com- 
mittee and returned... 2 
husband requested wife to 
COME HO. DIM sta ss. stats 6 
families sent to husband 
and re-unions effected. 6 
wife was deserted in an- 
other city, man came to 
New York, effected a re- 
union and took family 
with him 
supporting families as di- 
rect result of commit- 
EGOS eWOLKG ste eiers ssi scot 47 


4“ “ 
“ “ 


“6 “ 


“é “ec 


TABLE 3. 


Number of cases pending in court.... 48 
Of these, warrants issued for...... 31 
< fs action for divorce was be- 
gun by woman ........ 5 
pending in court outside 
of New York state..... 3 


oe “ec 


Of these, in hands of corporation 
COUNBOLE Yetewic tant ectnas 
awaiting trial, man _ re- 


leased. on bailad: aes. 


“cc “ee 


in hands of attorneys.... 

extradition proceedings 
MOMCRE Wx cisiee "a t,crerenh eves 

48 

TABLE 4, 


Miscellaneous. 
Of these, numbers of cases in which 
the families were sent 
to prosecute or join hus- 
band, cases pending... 23 
number of cases in which 
negotiations for settle- 


“ “ 


ment are pending...... 42 
Wife refuses to prosecute as she re- 
ceived a “Get” from husband...... 3 
Desertion story fictitious............. sk 
Awaiting further information and 
CE VElOPMENC eco ccore eres gycts cision cacceiere 349 
426 


“The results that have been thus far ac- 
complished demonstrate one thing, namely— 
that if the system which has been followed 
in New York could be extended throughout 
the United States, it would be possible to 
discover many of the deserters, whose cases 
were quoted above, as still pending investi- 
gation, and that the percentage of desertion 
occurring could be materially reduced. 

“The number of bank robberies that occur 
to-day in the United States is apparently 
limited. There can be no doubt that this 
is due to the knowledge on the part of most 
individuals that crime of this kind is not 
forgotten and that the criminal, even if he 
be a fugitive of justice, is followed up to any 
part of the United States or even to any part 
of the earth persistently and relentlessly by 
the officers of the government or of the de- 
tective bureau to whom the search for the 
criminal has been entrusted. It seems to be 
almost axiomatic that bank forgers and bank 
robbers eventually are located and there can 
be no doubt that the fear of final detection, 
notwithstanding the best laid plans for es- 
cape, acts aS a strong deterrent against this 
special form of theft. 

“The same principle must be applied to 
our deserters. Desertion has become more 
frequent and more pronounced for the simple 
reason that it is possible for an offender to 
leave his family, to go to another state, pos- 
sibly to change his name and to live the rest 
of his life without any danger of being appre- 
hended. It is only when charitable societies 
will work in unison and harmony, so that 
the description of every deserter can be sent 
to every other community to which he may 
possibly have gone, and that in each of these 
communities there shall be an active commit- 
tee or agent, whose business it will be to 
find his whereabouts, that the fear of almost 
immediate capture will, to a large extent, 
determine the prospective deserter to re- 
main at home and keep up his responsibili- 
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ties, rather than to suffer the consequences 
if he is apprehended and prosecuted. Prob- 
ably no other class of people are so fortu- 
nately circumstanced as are we. It is pecu- 
liar that the Jewish press circulates widely 
throughout the United States and reaches a 
class of readers who would be most apt to 
come in contact with deserters, and what is 
of equal importance, would be rid of the de- 
serter himself. If the prospective deserter 
knew that almost immediately after his de- 
parture from home, the relief organization 
or rather his wife, through the relief organi- 
zation, was to publish through the papers, a 
full description of his appearance and his 
photograph, if obtainable, and that there was 
every likelihood that his wife and family 


would be sent on to him or that extradition 


papers would immediateiy be issued for his 
apprehension, and if he realized that he 
would be apt to be immediately recognized 
in the other communities to which he intend- 
ed to go, there can be little doubt that the 
amount of desertion would be very material- 
ly reduced. It is the hope of the writer that 
the presentation of these facts to the Con- 
ference and to the individual societies com- 
prising the Conference will effect some joint 
action leading to the formation of a national 
Jewish registration bureau for deserters.” 


In speaking of the problem 


Jewish ; 
Dependent of placing out Jewish depend- 
Children. ent children, Ludwig B&B. 
Bernstein, superintendent of the Hebrew 


Sheltering Guardian Orphan Asylum, New 
York, told of the practical work that is being 
accomplished by the New York Bureau of 
Boarding and Placing Out Jewish Dependent 
Children. On theoretical grounds he main- 
tained that a system of liberal pensions to 
prevent the breaking up of families is the 
most natural and most advisable method. 
Inadequate pensions, however, do more harm 
than good and in such cases Dr. Bernstein 
advised that the parents be temporarily re- 
lieved of the child until they reach a self- 
supporting stage. 

“The home of adoption,’ he continued, 
“preserves practically all the characteristics 
of the natural parental home. * * #* 

“Under what conditions is such a home 
the best child-caring method? It is desir- 
able, first, if the home is good and promis- 
ing, promising as far as the future of the 
child is concerned. It is furthermore desir- 
able if the foster parents have no children 
and are willing to take the burden of bring- 
ing up a very young child. Thirdly, it is de- 
sirable only, if an agreement is made by 
whica the home can be made subject to fre- 
. quent intelligent inspection before and to 
some extent after the adoption of the child. 

“On the other hand, the policy of placing 
children ranging between ten and fifteen 
years of age into distant homes of adoption, 
a policy by no means uncommon among non- 
Jewish child-placing agencies, must be em- 
phatically condemned. In a number of in- 
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stances it has resulted in ruined careers and 
in slavery. 

“Using as a basis of judgment the char- 
acteristics of the normal parental home, the 
institution enthusiast has again to yield to 
the superiority of the ideal boarding home. 
In the latter it is absolutely possible to get 
every essential characteristic of the natural 
home. But the difficulty of the whole ques- 
tion lies in this: Are the available boarding 
homes ideal, and with particular reference 
to the Jewish problem, are our Jewish board- 
ing homes of such a nature as to make them 
a powerful rival to the best institutional 
care that has been devised for children tem- 
porarily dependent? 

“From the point of view of the child, it is 
a tact that certain children will never thrive 
and prosper in an institution, such as a cer- 
tain class of children that are nervous by 
nature; children that are somewhat un- 
governable, so-called mischievous children; 
some children who are semi-deficient men- 
tally and children that come from a physi- 
cally weak ancestry, etc. Even the staunch- 
est friends of the institution plan for tem- 
porarily dependent. children will have to 
grant this point. On the other hand, the en- 
thusiasts of the boarding home, both Jewish 
and non-Jewish, will have to admit that 
there are certain children who need the 
trained skill of the pedagogue rather than 
the common sense treatment that the ay- 
erage foster mother is capable of giving. 

“Finally, they will have to admit that 
there are numerous children, the products of 
Jewish institution training, who have in- 
deed developed a high type of character and 
a rare degree of ability—that the Jewish in- 
stitutions have a higher conception of their 
educational aims for their wards than some 
non-Jewish institutions, and that a fair ma- 
jority of their alumni are successful in life. 

“Until such time as it will be possible to 
secure a uniformly high type of boarding 
homes, as high a type as that of the free 
homes; until such time as the Jewish com- 
munities are willing to invest large sums of 
money to pay liberally for the maintenance 
and board of their dependent children, the 
boarding homes will remain confined to the 
special class of temporarily dependent chil- 
dren referred to above, and the institution 
will remain the chief child-caring agency, 
especially if it frees itself of the just criti- 
cisms and objections. 

“The plan has not been attempted in this 
country of establishing scattered cottages 
with a higher type of women or possibly 
couples, to keep house in each cottage or 
flat for only five or six children. Such a 
mother or matron, or cottage couple should 
be given a certain allowance for the econom- 
ical management of their house or flat and 
for the proper training to be given to the 
children. The supervision of all such cot- 
tages or flats could be made central. I am 
satisfied that ultimately such a plan, which 
is theoretically closely akin to the ideal 
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boarding house, might possibly yield better 
results than an elaborate cottage home in- 
stitution. 

' “Tn passing over to the practical results 
achieved by the New York Jewish Bureau of 
Boarding and Placing Out Jewish Dependent 
Children, it will be necessary to remark that 
we have intentionally encroached upon the 
domain of the existing Jewish Orphan Asy- 
lums only in as far as we have dealt with 
and have assumed the responsibility for 
total orphans and abandoned children up to 
ten years of age. In regard to all other 
classes of children that the bureau has taken 
care of, it has performed an important swp- 
plementary function to that of the existing 
child-caring institutions of New York rather 
than a co-equal one. I mean by this that in 
addition to the total orphans and abandoned 
children up to ten years of age, the bureau 
has dealt with a peculiarly local situation 
which we have to face in New York, namely, 
with the problem of overcrowded Jewish in- 
stitutions, with the problem of a large num- 
ber of Jewish children in non-Jewish in- 
stitutions, and with the problem of prevent- 
ing the commitment to non-Jewish ring- 
worm and trachoma hospitals of such chil- 
dren as might be safely admitted to private 
homes but not to institutions. Lastly, the 
bureau has attempted to aid the various 
child-caring institutions in placing in suit- 
able boarding homes such of their inmates 
as were in particular need of individual at- 
tention and care, owing to such causes as 
nervousness, mental semi-deficiency and poor 
health. 

“On July ist, 1905, Miss Sara Michaels, 
on behalf of the joint committee on Jewish 
dependent children, handed over to us nine- 
ty-four cases of children that had been cared 
for by her in various ways, Jewish children 
who through her efforts had either been 
adopted or placed in free homes, or in board- 
ing homes, or had been returned to their 
parents and relatives or had been sent to 
hospitals or child-caring institutions. 

“On the same date, the management of the 
bureau was shifted to the Hebrew Sheltering 
Guardian Orphan Asylum, with the under- 
standing that as far as the child-placing 
work was concerned, it was to act under the 
auspices of the joint committee on Jewish 
dependent children, said committee consist- 
ing of representatives of the following in- 
stitutions of New York: the United Hebrew 
Charities, the Hebrew Orphan Asylum, the 
Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society, the He- 
brew Infant Asylum, the Jewish Protectory 
and the Brooklyn Hebrew Orphan Asylum. 

“On May 1, 1906, eleven months after the 
re-organization of the bureau by the Hebrew 
Sheltering Guardian Orphan Asylum, the 
number of new children handled was 204. 
The total number of children thus handled 
since the inception of the bureau in 1903 is 
298. 

“As regards the method pursued by the 
bureau, all that is necessary to say in this 
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connection is that the most approved meth- 
ods, such as are used by the Children’s Aid 
Societies of Massachusetts and New York, 
were adopted with such modifications as our 
peculiarly Jewish conditions seemed to re- 
quire. 

“Of the 516 families offering boarding 
homes for children, there were naturally 
very many who applied solely with a view of 
paying off their debts or their mortgages on 
a farm, or in general, with a view of re- 
plenishing their depleted finances. A num- 
ber of the applicants were recipients of 
charity. Every precaution was taken to ex- 
clude homes of this kind with the result that 
almost three hundred applications have been 
rejected as unfit. Of the remaining 126 
boarding homes that were approved and 
filled within the past eleven months, there 
are possibly as many as twenty-five that will 
ultimately be turned into free homes. 


“Of the one hundred applications for chil- 
dren to be adopted, there were several that 
came from physicians, lawyers and teachers, 
most of them, however, came from pros- 
perous merchants. There were also a num- 
ber of applications offering free homes to 
girls of thirteen, fourteen and fifteen years 
of age. 

“An analysis of the 516 applications offer- 
ing boarding homes to children reveals the 
following interesting facts: 

“Two hundred and seventy-four applica- 
tions were received from the Borough of 
Manhattan, ninety-four from the Bronx, 
thirty-nine from various localities in the 
state of New York, three from Maryland, 
twenty-four from Connecticut, two from 
North Dakota, eleven from Pennsylvania, 
one from Texas, twenty-four from New Jer- 
sey, four from Michigan, two from Massa- 
chusetts, three from Ohio, one from New 
Hampshire, one from Virginia, one from 
Minnesota, two from Wisconsin, two from 
Illinois, one from Vermont, one from Iowa. 

“Similarly the one hundred applications 
for the adoption of children are distributed 
over a very wide range of localities. In 
order to maintain a proper system of super- 
vision and inspection, the bureau employs 
a staff of three who are required to give 
frequent reports of the visits paid to the 
homes. As a consequence of such frequent 
visits, it was found necessary to transfer 
twenty-four children from one home to an- 
other.” 


Cottage Plan Rabbi Simon Peiser of Cleve- 

in Children’s land, Ohio, spoke on _ the 

Institutions. proup plan in the institution- 
al care of orphan children in Germany and 
England. 

“On the second of December, 1905,” he 
said, “a meeting of a special committee of 
the city council of Berlin, Germany, was held 
for the purpose of discussing the proper care 
of orphan children. The members of the 
committee, learned and professional men each 
one of them, decided after a lengthy discus- 
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sion by a vote of eleven to two in favor of 
the placing-out system, granting however, 
that all institutional care of orphan children 
could as yet not be entirely abandoned. And 
as Berlin then decided, many cities had al- 
ready done. Nine of the leading German 
cities have adopted the placing-out system 
and have, at least from their viewpoint, 
achieved great success. There are, however, 
a few institutions which have introduced 
the cottage or group plan and of these the 
following deserve to be menticned: 

“1. ‘Das Rauhe Haus’ situated at Horn 
near Hamburg supported by a religious or- 
der. This institution harbors twelve to fif- 
teen boys in a cottage which is in charge of 
a ‘brother’ and two assistants. The boys are 
properly educated and receive also indus- 
trial training which, however, according to 
an American authority, is rather superficial- 
ly imparted. 

“9. ‘Das Johannis-stift’ at Plotzensee near 
Berlin, maintained by the same religious 
order. At this home there are ten families 
of boys, each family consisting of ten to 
fifteen boys and two families of girls, a fam- 
ily composed of ten to twelve girls. Hach 
family has its own househoid, is provided 
with its own playground and garden, and is, 
in every respect separate. 

“2 ‘Die Brandenburgische Erziehungsan- 
stalt? in Strausburg has six divisions of 
boys. From thirty-five to forty boys of dif- 
ferent ages form one division and are in 
charge of a caretaker. The four divisions 
of girls consist of twenty-five girls each and 
are properly cared for hy women caretakers. 
The education given is both mental and in- 
dustrial. ; 

“The ‘Hamburger Waisenhaus’ situated at 
Hamburg differs considerably from the in- 
stitutions mentioned before. While the 
other homes limit their work to the care 
for and attention to the children given into 
their charge, the Hamburg orphan asylum 
combines the group plan with the placing- 
out system. It supports 2,979 children, 2,432 
boys and girls are placed with families and 
547 are reared and educated in the home. 
It insists upon a careful medical examina- 
tion of its prospective wards, endeavors to 
learn the history of each child and his par- 
ents as far as possible, keeps all the data 
connected with the child correctly recorded 
and has grouped and housed its wards sep- 
arately. There are fifteen groups, one con- 
sisting of infants, two of kindergarten chil- 
dren, 7. é€., girls and boys from four to six 
years of age. one group of girls and boys six 
to eight years old (the only institution in 
which boys and girls of such age are per- 
mitted to remain together), three groups of 
girls, each group composed of the girls of 
two school grades, one group of confirmed 
girls, six groups of boys, each group repre- 
senting one school grade and one group of 
7oy8 who receive special educational atten- 
ion. 

“The educational advantages offered to the 
children are especially good. The home 
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school“is equal to any elementary school and 
lays special stress upon the study of Ger- 
man and arithmetic. There are separate 
classes for dullards and for those children 
who are mentally so deficient that their 
progress can be but very slow. Manual train- 
ing forms part of the school curriculum, and 
the boys are instructed in carpentry, carving, 
bookbinding, brushmaking, ete, and both 
girls and boys devote some time to garden 
work. The occupation of the children is 
varied as much as possible, as is also the 
diet. Four kinds of meals are prepared and 
served respectively to the kindergarten 
group, to the sick, the well and the confirmed 
children. The orphan asylum authorities 
provide the graduates with positions and as- 
sist them even after dismissal from the 
home. 

“In England the cottage plan has found 
a fuller and wider development and adoption 
than in Germany and among the many in- 
stitutions which are conducted according to 
the cottage plan and which have been care- 
fully described by J. S. Ward, Jr. (cf. Fif- 
tieth. annual report of the New York Juven- 
ile Asylum, p. 99), one especially deserves 
our careful consideration, viz., the Girls’ 
Village at Ilford. This home for girls was 
founded by Dr. Bernado, the father of ‘no- 
body’s children,’ who during the forty years 
of his activity worked and provided for over 
60,000 children, and is situated in a most 
beautiful part of Essex county. It houses 
1,200 girls in nearly sixty cottages and rep- 
resents the cottage plan at its very best. 
The cottages are substantially built and sim- 
ply but tastefully decorated. They are as 
homelike as any private home, and are pre- 
sided over by a ‘mother,’ who, as the last 
report states, ‘is usually a woman who has 
offered herself to our Lord in his service 
among the destitute children.’ These women, 
with few exceptions, neither ask nor receive 
any remuneration and are only accepted 
after having shown their fitness for the po- 
sition. - The relation between ‘mother’ and 
orphan girl is that ‘of loving obedience.’ 
The girls are free and unrestrained, act nat- 
ural and are in every respect like other girls 
brought up by their parents. In addition to 
a good mental education, they also receive a 
splendid industrial training in housework, 
laundrywork, dressmaking, cream and cheese 
making, weaving and art needlework. 

“Dr. Bernado ascribed the success with 
which his work at Ilford has been crowned, 
to the change from the barrack to cottage 
plan and is outspokenly in favor of the lat- 
ter. While there are but few nowadays who 
deny the justice of the claims made for the 
cottage plan by its advocates, yet we cannot 
conclude this brief account without merely 
hinting at two great difficulties which the 
cottage plan offers in America, viz., the se- 
curing of a larger number of good, fit assist- 
ants and the increased expenditure. These 
difficulties present a serious problem which, 
me doubt, will in good time find a proper so- 
ution.” 
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Jewish “Jewish Delinquent Children” 
Delinquent was the subject of a paper 
Children. 


presented by Falk Younker, 
general secretary of the Young Men’s He- 
brew Association of New York. 
Judge Julius Mayer, who was to speak on 
ee topic, was detained at his home in New 
ork. 


In advocating the erection of well-regulat- 
ed apartment houses where children could 
be brought up in more healthful and moral 
surroundings, Mr. Younker said: 


“The many Jewish delinquent children to 
eare for in the city of New York involves 
several problems, all of which must be care- 
fully considered, if the number of delin- 
quents is to be materially reduced. If we 
consider conditions in the metropolis that 
we have to contend with, it will not be sur- 
prising to learn that the number has grown 
to such large proportions. Between twenty- 
eight and thirty per cent. of all children 
brought to the children’s court are Jewish. 
There are three and a half times as many 
children among this number who are the 
children of recently arrived immigrants as 
there are of native born parents. Fifteen 
years ago Jewish prisoners were an un- 
known quantity. 

“Tt is conservatively estimated that the 
Jewish population of New York is 700,000. 
When we reflect that in a few dingy rooms 
large families live and frequently several 
boarders besides, does it need any further 
argument to convince us that the home life 
is unbearable for the children, that disease 
thrives, and that immorality has a breeding 
place amid such wretched surroundings? 
We must get at the root of an evil if we 
wish to effect a positive cure, and the root 
of the evil is here. 

“H. R. L. Gould and Robert Fulton Cutting 
of New York are at the head of a movement 
that houses people in cities and suburban 
homes, in which it is claimed that out of 
several hundred thousand dollars collected 
in rents last year, less than $100 was lost 
in collection, which proves that the example 
of well-regulated apartments conducted by 
a responsible superintendent and a compe- 
tent janitor has the desired result. It is 
needless to state that such improved condi- 
tions would have the most beneficial effect 
upon the lives of our Jewish youth. 


“The New York Truant School contains a 
large number of Jewish children. The num- 
ber varies, but a general average would be 
about thirty-five per cent. of the total. The 
principal of this school informs me that she 
considers the ignorance of the parents re- 
sponsible for a large number of the children 
committed to the school, many of whom 
seem to be totally ignorant of the school 
laws. Mothers’ meetings would help to off- 
set this problem. Such parents ought to be 
made to realize that a great injustice is done 
to the child who does not receive the neces- 
sary education for a fair start in life. 


“In investigating several probation cases, 
I found it necessary to visit a school in the 
vicinity of recent construction and also 
one of the largest in the city. A teacher 
suggested that I meet the principal and ob- 
tain further information regarding condi- 
tions in the neighborhood. I was according- 
ly introduced to the head of the school and 
he informed me that it was a source of great 
anxiety to him that so many of the children 
of his school were delinquent, and that he 
had given some thought to this important 
problem. The percentage of Jewish children 
in this school is nearly eighty, and the de- 
linquents were nearly all Jews. He stated 
that a great deal of the trouble is due to the 
fact that the parents of these children have 
a great struggle to earn a livelihood. They 
are at work practically all day long, and the 
task of preparing meals and taking care of 
the house is usually left to one of the older 
children of the family. The children are on 
the streets nearly all day long, finding noth- 
ing to attract them in their dingy homes, 
and in the streets many bad habits are 
formed. The temptations of the penny thea- 
tres are very alluring, and many of the at- 
tractions to be found poison their minds and 
characters. 

“T visited several of the five-cent theatres 
recently, and can best describe them by 
stating that they are the dime novel of the 
stage; they consist of moving pictures which 
appeal to the vicious side of life and give an 
entirely erroneous idea of true manhood, and 
are demoralizing in every respect. 

“The principal of a certain school said to 
me, ‘Would it not be a fine thing if your 
philanthropic and educational institutions 
would enter into competition with these low 
class attractions, and offer amusements that 
develop the better side of children’s char- 
acters and appeal to their nobler instincts?” 

“We ought to gradually weed out such re- 
sorts by making a very slight charge for our 
places of amusement and also send free 
tickets to the public schools to be distributed 
among the best children as a reward for 
punctuality and good behavior. 

“The religious training of the children of 
immigrant parents is sadly neglected. Un- 
fortunately among many of the parents the 
religion is to a large extent based upon 
superstition and ignorance, principally due 
to persecution and unhappy environment, 
and counts for little, if anything, as a moral 
factor in their lives. They worship the let- 
ter of the religious law but ignore tne spirit. 


“Tt remains for our educational and phil- 
anthropic institutions to step in and teach 
religion as it should be taught; I mean the 
fundamental principles of our sacred faith 
which is the essence of all true religion and 
which teach us that it is impossible to be 
truly religious except religion is brought 
into the daily life by correct conduct and 
strict adherence to truth and honor. If we 
are tactful we can teach this without es- 
tranging the child from the parent, which 
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we all know must be avoided. In order to 
do this let us always confine ourselyes to 
these fundamental principles and the chil- 
dren can be made to realize that the ritual 
and ceremonial part is not of paramount im- 
portance and that we must abide by the 
wishes of our parents, or those nearest to 
us, in reference to these details. My experl- 
ence has taught me that what is sadly 
needed is the trained social worker. Let us 
not be carried away with the thought that 
college degrees are all that is necessary to 
fit one for this important problem. Hmerson 
said, ‘Weaith without a good heart is like an 
ugly beggar.’ I should apply this to the 
social worker. Wealth of knowledge with- 
out heart and sympathy for the work will 
never fit anyone for a social leader. 


“After considerable agitation the Jewish 
reformatory has now become a reality. The 
Jewish press stated recently that $500,000 
has been raised for this purpose and that 
the work of construction would be pushed 
forward to completion. The establishment 
of this institution was made absolutely nec- 
essary owing to the large number of Jewish 
children being committed to Catholic and 
other denominational institutions. Is it not 
timely to ask ourselves this question: What 
will be the condition of affairs after its 
doors are thrown open? Will it find that its 
capacity is soon taxed to the limit, as many 
of our institutions have found, soon after 
entering commodious homes? Shall we not 
realize that prevention is better than cure, 
and does it not behoove us to support phil- 
anthropic and educational endeavor, and 
how shall it be done? By organizing new 
societies? Decidedly no. Our leading edu- 
cational and philanthropic institutions are 
having a great struggle to further their work 
and therefore the formation of new societies 
must be completely discouraged. If we are 
to deal with the problem intelligently, we 
must give all possible assistance and en- 
couragement to the leaders of our recognized 
institutions. Their work must expand if 
existing conditions are to be improved. If 
they can arrange to combine in doing this 
work, so much the better; but if not, they 
should at least confer and divide up the 
work among themselves. Recreation centres 
must be established wherever most needed, 
and here our Jewish youth must find healthy 
amusement to offset the temptations of the 
street and at such centres moral and re- 
ligious influence must be brought to bear 
upon them, and it is only by such endeavor 
and better home environment as outlined 
from the start that we can prevent our 
youth from becoming sick mentally and 
physically, chronic burdens to the com- 
munity by reason of the fact that lessons of 
industry, ambition and self-reliance were 
lacking. We can also prevent them becom- 
ing aged in their youth by putting a check 
upon the tendency to lead wayward lives. 
We can likewise avoid their becoming in- 
firm and crippled morally by teaching prin- 
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ciples of integrity and honor, and last but 
not least we will prevent them being objects 
of charity by constantly reminding them 
that pride and self-respect should be held 
in highest esteem and that when we part 
with these we part with our most sacred 
possession.” 


“Persistency of Dependence 
as Indicated by Relief Sta- 

Dependence. tistics,” was the subject of a 
paper by Boris Bogen of Cincinnati. Dr. 
Bogen’s paper was prepared after a statisti- 
cal study of relief administered in five of 
the leading organizations of United Hebrew 
Charities. Granting that his calculations 
were “only approximately correct,” Dr. 
Bogen concludes that Jewish charity organ- 
izations need not be in fear of fostering or 
promoting pauperism. His remarks were in 
part as follows: 


“Our task to-day is limited to the discus- 
sion of pauperism among the Jewish poor. 
Evidently, for our purpose, pauperism will 
have to be considered in its limited specific 
meaning, namely: Pauperism is a subjective 
condition in which a person prefers to live 
on charity and persists in that preference, 
loses his respect for self-dependence and has 
no ambition to obtain, through his own ef- 
forts, a more comfortable life. It is a 
psychological condition, not necessarily how- 
ever combined with poverty, for many a pau- 
per may accumulate a fortune and lead a 
double life. 


“The most characteristic type of Jewish 
pauperism is the ‘schnorrer,’ who seemed to 
fill an existing demand and was conscious 
of his dignified calling. These parasites of 
society are naturally repulsive to the normal 
human mind and it is no wonder that the 
enmity towards this class has grown into 
a suspicion against any one who applies for 
charity. The professional charity-worker is 
especially, careful and often produces the 
impression of a guardian against pauperism 
rather than the agent for and protector of 
the poor. 


“In order to discuss the subject of persist- 
ency of dependence as indicated by relief 
Statistics, a subject by the way, suggested 
by the Conference committee and assigned 
to me almost against my wish, I have pre- 
pared a set of questions which were sent to 
different organizations. These questions 
were intended, mainly, to indicate persist- 
ency of dependence as expressed in the num- 
ber and character of applications for relief 
for the last five years. Special attention 
was given to 1900 as a year of comparative 
prosperity and 1903 as a year of somewhat 
unfavorable industrial conditions. 

“Of the fifty organizations to which these 
inquiries were addressed only fifteen re- 
sponded. Six expressed regret that they 
could not be of assistance as no records have 
been kept, four gave answers to but a few 
questions, and only five gave satisfactory 
and more or less valuable material. In addi- 
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tion to these, the statistical data as found 
in the annual reports of the different or- 
ganizations have also been utilized for the 
purpose. 


“The study shows, first of all, that the 
number of those who applied for charity in 
1903, the first time, reappear on the list in 
1905 only in a very small proportion. This 
proportion decreases materially if we take 
for comparison the applicants who applied 
first in 1900. The statistical data can be 
summarized as follows: The number of ap- 
plications first made in 1903, which reappear 
on the list of 1905—in Philadelphia 7.7%, 
in New York, 8.7%, in Cincinnati, 23%, in 
Detroit, 20%. The number of applications 
first made in 1900 which reappear on the list 
of 1905—Philadelphia 5.8%, New York 7.7%, 
Cincinnati 11%. It is remarkable also that 
the number of new applications, notwith- 
standing the constant immigration, differs 
but slightly from year to year. 


“The surprisingly small proportion of re- 
cently arrived immigrants who apply for 
charity is also worth mentioning. In New 
York of the total number of new applications 
in the year 1905, only 34.9% were from per- 
sons who had been in this country less than 
one year. They represented only 4.8% of 
the total number of immigrants who arrived 
in New York city with the intention of re- 
maining there. In Philadelphia we find that, 
of the total number of new applications in 
1905, only 14.6% were from persons who had 
been in the country less than six months. 
This certainly shows, at least as far as sta- 
tistical data of relief organizations is con- 
cerned, that the newly arrived immigrant 
does not possess the tendency to become de- 
pendent. 

“In the annual report of 1905 of the United 
Hebrew Charities of New York city, we find 
the following statement: ‘Only three per 
cent. of those who originally applied in the 
years 79495 asked for assistance this year, 
but 5.1% of applicants between the years 
1894 and 1899, 7.5% of applicants between 
the years 1899 and 1903. 14.83% of those 
who applied in the year 1903-4 are applicants 
for assistance this year. 7.3% of the total 
applicants since 1894 were brought to the 
society’s notice the last fiscal year. Of the 
applicants who applied originally between 
1874 and 1894, 450 families applied this year.’ 

“While in all the cities under our consid- 
eration the absence of persistence in depend- 
ence is conspicuous, we notice however a dif- 
ference as to the existing proportion between 
new and recurrent cases. This leads us to 
the subject of adequacy of relief in the dif- 
ferent localities. When we think that the 
United Hebrew Charities of New York makes 
a per capita expenditure of a little more 
than $6.00, Chicago, $10.00, Philadelphia, 
$33.00, etc., we can justly say that even in 
the selection of places of residence the poor 
must have good fortune. One thing however 
is true and we may state it without going 
into deep mathematical calculations, that the 
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charitable organizations of the larger cities 
are unable to foster pauperism, were it even 
in existence. The story of the temperance 
union that engaged an inveterate drunkard 
to serve as a concrete illustration of ine- 
briety, and was compelled later on to dis- 
charge him for lack of funds to keep the 
example in proper shape, seems to be quite 
analogous with the position of the charitable 
institutions of the large cities. 


“S. C. Lowenstein, discussing the subject 
of adequacy of relief at the last conference, 
said, ‘May we not ask whether New York’s 
limited relief has discouraged applications 
and forced the applicants to greater endeav- 
ors to become self-supporting? Or has its 
manifest inadequacy prevented those who 
really may have needed assistance but felt 
that it could not be obtained, and so sought 
it in other quarters? Whatever may be the 
case, inadequate relief cannot be judiciously 
advocated and the cities that pride them- 
selves with a low per capita expenditure in 
granting relief are liable to go on to the ex- 
treme detriment to the community. This 
is especially evident when we consider the 
causes of distress as indicated by statistical 
data. 


“The United Hebrew Charities of New 
York in 1905 show cash relief disbursements 
as follows: 


28.3% given to widows and children. 


146% “ deserted women. 

aI RPA ES “ consumptives. 

21.2% “ “sufferers from other forms 
of illness. 

3.7% ce “applicants over 60 years of 
of age. 

15.2%  “ for other causes. 


“Tt is self-evident that in every city the 
largest part of relief is given to applicants 
who are not only worthy but to whom per- 
force, by reason of their circumstances, aid 
must positively be given in the form of ma- 
terial relief. Another condition as to the 
number of times applications were received 
from the same parties can be seen from the 
following table, deducted from the data 
given in the annual report of 1903 of the 


United Hebrew Charities of Chicago. Of the 
total number of applicants for the year 
1903— 
Parties assisted once.......... 69% 
yy y twice 25% 
“2 oe three times . 5% 
Fo es four times ... 2% 
100% 


“In conclusion, to sum up our arguments 
we wish to say, that while the material avail- 
able is not very extensive in quantity, while 
all the calculations are only approximately 
correct, for the facts themselves are not ac- 
curately recorded, still there is no doubt that 
Jewish charity organizations need not be in 
fear of fostering or promoting pauperism.” 
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not receive state aid and 
that which should be so supported,” said Pro- 
fessor Morris Loeb of New York University, 
in speaking of sectarian institutions and 
governmental aid. Institutions maintained 
for the benefit of the state, like the army, 
navy, prisons and public schools, should be 
strictly non-sectarian; institutions main- 
tained for the protection of the individual 
can very well be sectarian. He maintained 
that it is perfectly possible to conduct our 
public schools on a strictly non-sectarian 
basis. The experience of European countries 
has proved this he said, even where religious 
teaching is supposed to be a requisite ele- 
ment of the curriculum. 

“The theory that teachings in a school 
must necessarily inculcate every form of 
ethical, moral and religious instruction,” he 
continued, ‘is unfortunately sufficiently ram- 
pant in this country to impair seriously the 
efficiency of the institutions themselves. It 
is not only likely to bring other qualifica- 
tions than teaching to the foreground in the 
selection of the instructors, but it is also 
likely to promote attempts to introduce sub- 
jects into the curriculum which are so loose- 
ly connected with the essential branches of 
an elementary education that the child is 
confused and one of the chief objects of 
schooling—systematic thinking—is seriously 
obstructed. I suppose that a time will come 
when the right of even the schoal child to 
its own individuality will be recognized, and 
when it will be deemed just as criminal to 
attempt forcing into its mind dogmas, 
whether religious, political or even scien- 
tific, under the guise of elementary instruc- 
tion as we now consider it wrong to force 
political or religious views upon a man as 
a condition for granting him the necessaries 
of life in the moment of direst need. 


“The state stands however in an entirely 
different relation to those who have become 
its wards, not for the public benefit but by 
reason of their personal disability. * * * 

“When President Roosevelt the other day 
issued a special proclamation not to discrim- 
inate against the Chinese sufferers from the 
San Francisco earthquake, many must have 
felt that things had come to an awful pass 
if humanity could not be trusted to take care 
of the unfortunate without discrimination 
of race or creed and I think the imputation 
justly resented by the citizens of California. 

“But is it not almost as bad to suggest 
that, at a time when necessity compels a 
man to seek admission to a hospital, he 
should be forced to divest himself of all his 
individuality and put himself absolutely in 
the hands of the institution, even in matters 
that have in themselves no concern with his 
sickness? Is it not rather true, at such 
times when his sensibilities are perhaps over 
accentuated, everything should be done to 
soothe them; and that, if he has any peculiar 
views, whether religious or otherwise, which 
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do not interfere with the happiness of his 
neighbors, these should be at least respected 
so long as he has not the full power to take 
care of himself? 

“Supposing that a Jew falls sick while 
sojourning in a city in which he has no co- 
religionists; he will, of course, seek a gen- 
eral hospital and his treatment will be so 
humane and his feelings will be so respected 
that he will have no fault to find; but should 
he learn that there existed in that same com- 
munity hundreds who could have readily 
provided him with those particular spiritual 
comforts which he naturally had to forego 
in the general hospital, his feelings would be 
of a different kind. The mere fact that a 
man can exist without certain comforts is 
in itself no argument for depriving him of 
them. Similarly, the possibility of properly 
treating people of all kinds and creeds in a 
general institution does not, in itself, pre- 
clude that some of the finer sensibilities of 
the patient may there be disregarded. The 
higher ethical standpoint seems to me to be 
represented by the existence of the sectarian 
hospital, old folks’ home or orphan asylum, 
in which the inmate is not only granted an 
impassive liberty of conscience, but also 
enabled to live as nearly as possible in con- 
sonance with those customs which his tra- 
ditions prescribe. 

“Leaving aside all questions of religious 
prejudice or propaganda, it seems to the 
best interest of the state that-as large a per- 
centage as possible of the population should 
interest itself in philanthropic work and 
there can be no doubt whatsoever that many 
more are likely to enter into work of this 
character, if they feel a natural call to look 
after people of their own class, race or faith; 
just as family ties are supposed to lay more 
duties upon the individual than those of 
mere humanity. A state institution there- 
fore in order to achieve the best results for 
persons of various nationalities or faiths, 
will probably be forced to select its em- 
ployes with due regard to these principles; 
the state institution, instead of becoming 
non-sectarian, would become poly-sectarian. 

“Tf then the American conditions will nat- 
urally require a recognition of the different 
sects in the administration of public insti- 
tutions, what principle is violated if the 
same sects are recognized in the management 
of private institutions? The private char- 
itable institution, if properly managed, is 
certainly at least as efficient and economical 
as the public one. Governmental inspection, 
such as is provided in New York by the State 
Board of Charities, can eliminate those en- 
terprises which are fraudulent and can 
check abuses even more efficiently in private 
than in public institutions. Our govern- 
mental machinery is so complex that a state 
governor can readily nullify the influence 
of the supervising board over the executive 
management of state institutions. But it is 
much less conceivable that the private char- 
ity shall similarly escape the results of un- 
favorable criticism. It seems to me, there- 
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The Sanatorium—New Fields of Work 


fore, a most ideal plan that institutions 
should be managed by those who have a 
direct benevolent interest in them, but that 
the supervision should rest with the state; 
this, I think, is a truism in charity work. 

“Tt must, of course, be understood that I 
do not plead for state aid for sectarian in- 
stitutions because they are sectarian; I think 
it the duty of those interested in them to 
provide all proper facilities out of their 
Own means; the buildings, at least, and the 
general administration should be in the 
charge of the private supporters. But if the 
state then contracts to pay for the mainten- 
ance of the individual inmate no more than 
it would cost to take care of him in the pub- 
lic institution, it is difficult to point out 
wherein the public interest is suffering any 
detriment. From the point of view of the 
taxpayer, there is probably an advantage, 
Since he is not called upon to contribute 
toward the construction and equipment of 
the home.” 


Michael Heymann of New 
Orleans presented a paper on 
“Homes for the Aged and 
Infirm,” stating that all the trouble and rest- 
lessness in homes for the aged was due to 
the idleness of the inmates. Mr. Heymann 
advocated the introduction of practical occu- 
pations into such institutions. Continuing 
he said: 

“Nothing prevents old people from plant- 
ing a few flowers of their choice, even a few 
vegetables and trees, if our institutions will 
be located in the country—and the unrest 
spoken of will stop. Light, love, trees and 
flowers, health and comfort, and a little 
work should be the pillars upon which the 
homes for the aged and infirm must rest. 

“Libraries and amusements are great 
needs, and should be provided in a most 
intelligent manner. No libraries with a tre- 
mendous intellectual apparatus should be 
installed. We need for the aged people some 
daily papers, magazines and books which 
suit their taste. 

“Occasional entertainments are of great 
value, tending toward good government and 
happy life. Above all, music is a great fac- 
tor—good music, well rendered.” 


Homes for 
the Aged. 


The Sanatorium In speaking on the manage- 
—New Fields ment of sanatoriums for con- 
of Work. sumptives, Alfred Muller, sec- 
retary of the National Jewish Hospital for 
Consumptives of Colorado, raised the ques- 
tion whether the great hospitals for tuber- 
culosis patients do not put too narrow an 
interpretation on the expenditure of their 
funds. Granting that the great purpose of 
the sanatorium is the cure of tuberculosis, 
Mr. Muller advocated a broader field of work 
that would include the establishment of 
trade schools within the sanatoriums and 
the collection of adequate statistics. In part 
he said: 
“One of the great problems—one with us 
in Colorado in the institution which I have 
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the honor to represent, the National Jewish 
Hospital for Consumptives—one of the great 
problems is that of finding for and giving 
to the patient a new trade; of finding a new 
calling for a new man and lead him into new 
fields and a different occupation. We in our 
Denver institution, have had in the past sev- 
eral years, as part of our institutional man- 
agement, an employment committee to pro- 
cure for these men and women, work consist- 
ent with their condition. This committee has 
done and is doing splendid work, but in 
Colorado (and I take it this holds true in 
other localities), the right employment for 
these new men and women, as we may aptly 
call them, is scarce, and the wages at a min- 
imum. We are therefore now evolving plans 


for a trade school within the institution, to 


teach him an industry which he can follow 
after his discharge, and one, the strain of 
which his physique can stand—which will 
give him the opportunity to take up again 
his God-given right to labor for himself and - 
the loved ones dependent upon him, which 
will render him, not a mere pittance thrown 
at him almost as a charity offering, but yield 
the dignity of a man’s return for man’s 
labor. 

“The management further believes it to 
be not only an industrial necessity for these 
stricken ones, but a physical benefit to lead 
their sorrow-burdened minds into new fields; 
to teach the untaught immigrant who forms 
the greatest percentage of inmates in the 
National Jewish Hospital for Consumptives, 
the afflicted children sent there for treatment, 
and of necessity deprived of their usual 
schooling, the rudimentary English branches. 
These classes are conducted in the open air 
as our trade schools will be, the eternal sun- 
shine of Colorado making this arrangement 
not only possible but pleasurable. Thus 
far this latter school has been experimental 
only and carried on by volunteer teachers, 
not always to be depended upon. We of Den- 
ver believe the experiment to be a success 
and the school a necessity, and hope that at 
the next annual meeting of our institution, 
the national board will agree with the Den- 
ver board of managers, that this work should 
be permanent and conducted by professional 
teachers. To the world at large the sana- 
torium has one great purpose—the cure of 
tuberculosis, to test methods for effective- 
ness, to send back into the hum of life the 
men and the women and the children edu- 
cated not alone to combat the disease in 
themselves, but to be prepared to teach 
others to fight the white plague. In a way 
we have hospital statistics, that is we have 
records of cases and interesting deductions, 
facts of prime importance in the eradication 
of the disease, but nothing uniform and 
nothing concerted. 

“Hach hospital or sanatorium I find, works 
out its immediate and superficial problems 
without any reference to concerted effort. A 
thousand tremendous questions concerned 
with the eradication of the disease are tenta- 
tively approached but the greatest method 
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of all, that of working on the same general 
lines always, seems utterly impossible of 
realization. The result is that the funds 
expended by our sanatoriums in the war of 
so-called research brings us the minimum of 
good, for whatever is done is individual— 
spasmodic. 

“I believe that it is the duty of our sana- 
toriums to expend at least a portion of their 
funds in the most painstaking research into 
the lives of the patients, into the surround- 
ings in which the contagion came upon them, 
into the diseases of kin. And these re- 
searches must be thorough and constant. 
They must be on the same general lines in 
every sanatorium in the world. 


“We do not realize how meagre our sta- 
tistical information is. Taken together we 
have made no very decided advance since 
the days of Hippocrates who knew definitely 
the proportion of mortality to age in victims 
of tuberculosis. 

“Statistics that cover millions of cases are 
what we want—statistics that will convince 
people that by proper precautions this great 
danger can be reduced to a minimum. The 
peril has tremendous proportions. The rem- 
edy must have like proportions. 

“Instead of a record of 200 patients on 
some vital point, I would have the record of 
2,000,000 patients. In place of sporadic in- 
vestigation I would have it so general, so 
perfect, so effective that the deductions would 
awaken the world to a realization of its 
peril. 

“Statistics of hungering school children 
brought all England to its feet in shame and 
indignation. And statistics properly com- 
piled by our sanitoria will awaken even the 
submerged world to the necessity of better, 
cleaner living. Why, the little that has been 
done in the way of concerted health board 
work has had its effect in reducing the death 
rate from consumption. How much more ef- 
fective will be the mighty hand of a thous- 
and sanatoriums. The educational work that 
is now being done under the auspices of the 
Nationa! Society for the Study and Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis is good. 


“Tn Germany they have at least made a 
beginning. The state insurance companies 
are themselves paying for the erection and 
the care of sanatoriums, finding it cheaper to 
Search out the disease in the earliest possible 
stages when it can be thoroughly eradicated, 
to restore the policy-holder to an insurance- 
paying basis, than to be mulcted for heavy 
sick benefits during a lingering illness in the 
last stages of the disease, and for the full 
life insurance afterwards. How well this 
principle applies to our local charity fields. 
Think of the saving to our relief societies 
all over the country if a similar plan were 
adopted here—if in addition to proposed 
registration, excellent as far as it goes, com- 
pulsory inspection for tuberculosis be had in 
every home in the land.” 
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Bertha Gelder of Birming- — 


Industrial 
School ham, Alabama, urged the 
for Girls. need for an industrial school 


for Jewish girls and suggested the moun- 
tainous district of Alabama as an ideal loca- 
tion. She said that the school built on the 
cottage plan, could be enlarged as demand 
increases, and serve as a social centre for 
an industrial agricultural farm to grow up 
around it. If the need presents itself, it 
should keep open doors for the instruction 
of the boys and children of the colony. 

“Land can be acquired,” she continued, “in 
the most fertile regions of Alabama, near 
railroad facilities, on the average of $12.50 
an acre. Timber being close at hand, the © 
cottages needed could be constructed at a 
cost of $2,500 to $3,000. Simplicity in all 
things being a need, an outlay of $20,000 to 
$30,000 would be sufficient to acquire an area 
of sixty acres of land, to build two cottages, 
start with a faculty of four teachers, and to 
accommodate, clothe, feed and instruct at 
least fifty girls for one year.” 


“The Baron de Hirsch Fund” 
was the subject assigned to 
Eugene S. Benjamin of New 
York. His paper follows in part: 

“The Baron de Hirsch Fund was founded 
in 1891 by the Baron Maurice de Hirsch, who 
gave to a committee of nine gentlemen and 
their successors the sum of $2,400,000 in 
trust for the purposes mentioned in the deed. 
The original trustees were Myer S. Isaacs, 
Jesse Seligman, Jacob H. Schiff, Oscar S. 
Straus, Henry Rice, James H. Hoffman, 
Julius Goldman, Mayer Sulzberger and Wil- 
liam B. Hackenbureg. 

“In a word the purpose of the donor was to 
assist emigrants and establish them as use- 
ful members of the community in which they 
settled. This purpose, however, has often 
been misunderstood and from time to time 
in the public press, the Fund has been spoken 
of as a fund to assist emigration. Such a 
statement of our purpose is entirely unwar- 
ranted and absolutely contrary to fact. The 
Fund has never undertaken to promote or as- 
sist immigration. We deal only with the 
immigrant after he has arrived in this coun- 
try. After he has once reached the United 
States he becomes a proper subject for our 
assistance and advice. A careful examina- 
tion of the deed of trust will show that such 
was the wish and instruction of the donor, 
and in administering their trust the trus- 
tees have strictly adhered to this course. The 
Fund, this established by the Baron de 
Hirsch, was subsequently very largely in- 
creased by a donation made by the Baroness 
de Hirsch in 1898 and still further by a be- 
quest received under her will. 

“A portion of the principal was expauaaa 
at once, under the provisions of the deed of 
trust in the purchase of land and the erec- 
tion of buildings at Woodbine; the balance 
of the principal of the Fund has been kept 
intact by the trustees and now amounts to 
$3,800,000, and only the income thereof is 
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used. This income, however, is by no means 
sufficient to defray the cost of the work un- 
dertaken by the trustees and we are only 
able to continue our many activities through 
the generous financial assistance annually 
rendered us by the Jewish Colonization As- 
sociation of Paris. 

“During the first two years of his stay in 
this country, the immigrant is regarded by 
us as in some respects our ward, and is en: 
titled to our help. Upon his arrival at Ellis 
Island, an agent of the United Hebrew Chari- 
ties, who is paid by us, meets the immigrant 


and gives him such information, advice and, 


other assistance as the circumstances of the 
case may require. If the immigrant is a 
woman arriving here unattended, an agent 
of the Council of Jewish Women, for whose 
services we likewise make the necessary fin- 
ancial provision, looks after her welfare. 

“When the new arrival through illness or 
other misfortune, fails to succeed, he is fur- 
nished with the necessary tools or imple- 
ments of his trade, employment is found for 
him, a trade taught to him or temporary 
financial assistance given him. 

“In New York city this assistance is given 
through the agency of the United Hebrew 
Charities; and in Philadelphia and Balti- 
more through branch committees of the fund, 
to all of whom we supply the funds neces- 
sary to do this work. To a smaller extent 
funds are also supplied to Boston for similar 
work. 

“The following summary of the work done 
through the local branch of the Fund in 
Philadelphia in the year 1905 will give a fair 
idea of the varied character of the assist- 
ance thus given. In that year tools were 
supplied to mechanics and others in 255 
cases, 62 were taught trades and occupations; 
97 were assisted in business; 22 were assist- 
ed in support while working; and 8 were fur- 
nished with transportation to other points. 
In addition to the foregoing, employment 
was found for 165 others. 

“To Americanize the immigrant the edu- 
cational work of the society is conducted. 
In New York city the Educational Alliance, 
through funds furnished by us, maintains 
day classes for children and adults, where 
the pupils are kept for a period ranging from 
three months to a year and a half. More 
than 850 pupils passed through these day 
classes in 1905, of whom 570 were turned 
over to the public schools and 105 others 
received their working papers. In the same 
way a night school is maintained, supple- 
menting the public night schools, and is 
kept open from April to September, when the 
public night schools are closed. This night 
school is attended by adults ranging in 
years from seventeen to fifty. The number 
applying this year was 1,600, of whom only 
500 could be admitted but additional classes 
will be opened to accommodate 300 more; 
ninety per cent. of those enrolled have been 
less than four months in the country. 

_ “In Brooklyn we aid the Hebrew Educa- 
tional Society; in Philadelphia the Hebrew 
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Educational Society; in Pittsburg the Colum- 
bian Council and in St. Louis the Jewish 
Educational Society, all of whom maintain 
classes similar to those conducted by the 
Educational Alliance in New York city. 

“A very important feature of our educa- 
tional work is the Baron de Hirsch Trade 
Schooi in East Sixty-fourth street, New York 
city. This is a fully equipped and well-housed 
school for the teaching of trades. With a 
course of instruction of five and one-half 
months, it fits boys to qualify as helpers in 
certain mechanical trades. The trades 
taught are those of carpenter, machinist, 


_ plumber, electrical working and house and 


sign painting. The capacity of the school is 
taxed to its utmost, and its success is Shown 
by the fact that at our last semi-annual en- 
trance date, there were 711 applicants, while 
the size of the building will only permit us 
to admit 150. 

“In the fall of 1891 the trustees purchased 
a tract of land of over 5,000 acres in south- 
ern New Jersey where the town of Woodbine 
was established. On this tract a town site 
was laid out, and the surrounding country 
was set apart for farms. To-day it is a self- 
governing and _ self-respecting community 
with about 2,000 inhabitants, a large propor- 
tion of whom rely for their subsistence on 
the several factories which have been built 
and established there through the agency of 
the fund. The pay rolls of these factories 
amount to about $150,000 per annum, and 
the average wages paid to adults and minors 
compare favorably with those paid in any 
town of similar size in this country. 

“Most of the heads of families own their 
own houses, for the fund has made it pos- 
sible for a man to acquire title to his home 
by a monthly payment, amounting, in most 
cases, to one-half of what he would pay for 
three rooms in a crowded tenement house in 
New York city. These small homes are in 
the majority of cases, clean, well-kept and 
have small gardens attached. In the year 
1903 the town received its charter as an in- 
dependent community, and is governed by its 
own mayor and common council. Every mu- 
nicipal office is filled by a Jew, and the af- 
fairs of the town have always been well 
and economically administered. 

“In south Jersey, about twenty miles from 
Woodbine, but nearer to Philadelphia, are 
the other so-called south Jersey colonies of 
Alliance, Rosenhayn, Carmel, Norma and 
Brotmanville, which were established in the 
’80’s and ’90’s by various philanthropic so- 
cieties. Since 1900 the Jewish Agricultural 
and Industrial Aid Society has undertaken 
the duty of bettering the physical and moral 
condition of these early settlers. We have 
established several modern factories; main- 
tained night schools and provided scholar- 
ships in high schools in neighboring cities 
for pupils of promise; co-operated in build- 
ing a canning factory; provided a resident 
director of social and educational work, who 
has done and is doing much to elevate the 
general moral tone of the community; pro- 
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vided free lecture courses, built social halls, 
subsidized resident physicians; established 
libraries, and have in numerous instances 
made loans to the farmers of these communi- 
ties. 

“I do not desire to be understood as advo- 
cating the establishment of other colonies 
on the plan of Woodbine. The amount of 
money, time and energy spent in bringing 
this industrial settlement to its present con- 
dition is out of all proportion to the number 
of our co-religionists who were benefitted 
thereby—this same amount of money spent 
in removal work or in building up a farm- 
ing class among the Jews would produce 
better, surer and more far-reaching results. 

“The founders of the Fund were most anx- 
ious to encourage the Jewish immigrant in 
the pursuit of- agriculture. To do this 
we have established the agricultural school 
‘at Woodbine, and the so-called test farm at 
Kings Park, L. I. 

“The Woodbine agricultural school was 
established to teach agriculture to boys. It 
was founded in 1895 and seeks to give a boy 
such an amount of technica! education in the 
school and practical training on the school- 
farm, as will qualify him for filling a posi- 
tion as a helper on a farm, with the promise 
held out to him of assistance in the purchase 
of a farm of his own when he reaches the 
proper age and has demonstrated his abil- 
ity to manage it. 

“The school has been to a large extent an 
experiment, and from time to time we have 
changed the curriculum as suggested by ex- 
perience. The present requirements for ad- 
mission are, that the applicant should be 
about the age of eighteen, should be physical- 
ly capacitated for the work of farming, and 
should have an elementary knowledge of En- 
glish. The student is given one year of prac- 
tical and technical education, and then se- 
cured a position on a farm, and if he re- 
tains his position and sticks to the work and 
desires a further instruction of a technical 
or practical character, he may take an ad- 
vanced course the following winter. 

“An equally interesting experiment is the 
work of the test farm at Kings Park, L. I. 
A tract of 500 acres of good land was pur- 
chased there and equipped with modern 
buildings and farming implements, and 
houses erected for twelve families. We lo- 
cate at this test farm each year about twelve 
families. We provide the heads of the fam- 
ilies with work as farm laborers, teaching 
them American methods of agriculture. We 
pay them daily wages, out of which they pro- 
vide for the support of their families and 
pay rent for the houses which they occupy. 
We also allot to each one of them a small 
plot of ground for raising the garden truck 
needed for the use of his family. 

“All the agricultural work which I have 
described is conducted under the auspices 
of the Jewish Agricultural and Industrial 
Aid Society. In 1900 we found that our ag- 
ricultural, industrial and removal work had 
become so extended that it was necessary 
to found a separate society to take charge 
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of these activities; hence the establishment 
of that society, which is maintained partly 
by the funds donated by the Baron de Hirsch 
fund, and partly by contribution from the 
Jewish Colonization of Paris. 

“A very large part of the funds of this 
society is used in making loans to farmers. 
These loans are of such a character that they 
could not possibly be obtained from any 
other source, and therefore aid and encour- 
age men with limited means to become farm- 
ers. 

“The sum of $500 is ordinarily the small- 
est amount that a man should have who 
wishes to establish himself as a successful 
farmer, but the society makes a great many 
loans to men with less means than this when 
in its judgment the individual has a good 
chance for success. 

“In the year 1905, 947 individual applica- 
tions were made for assistance to become 
farmers. Of that number 416 possessed $200 _ 
or more, sixty possessed less than $200 and — 
230 had no means whatever. It will be seen 
by this that 476 men were anxious to become 
farmers who did not have the means suffi- 
cient in our opinion to undertake the work, 
and in most cases these people were advised 
to continue at their present vocations until 
they had amassed a sum of at least $500. 

“To what extent these farmers succeed is 
best shown by the payments they make in 
the reduction of the principal of their loan. 
Of the loans made in 
1900, 28% of the principal has been returned, 
1901, 46% “ec “ce “ee “e ce 
1902, 84% ce ce 6 6 “c 

“On the loans made later than these dates, 
the date of re-payment has not commenced 
in a large majority of cases, so that the fig- 
ures are not of any value. The farmers meet 
their interest obligation with great prompt- 
ness, and the average delinquency of interest 
on six years business is only 8/10 of one 
per cent. 

“The records of the society show that 
there are 1,382 Jewish farmers of whom we 
have cognizance in one way or another, with 
a total farming population of 7,491 souls, cul- 
tivating 125,484 acres, with a real estate 
value of $2,170,850, and with a personal prop- 
erty value of $545,799. 

“This by no means represents the total 
Jewish farming population of the United 
States and Canada, because from experience 
we believe that there are just as many more 
of whom we have no records. 

“In addition to this we make home build- 
ing loans to dwellers in small cities and vil- 
lages who wish to acquire their own homes, 
and in the past six years eighty-three of 
these loans have been made.” 


Agricultural settlements for 
the Jews was the topic for 
the Tuesday afternoon ses- 
sion. The discussion was 
opened by A. W. Rich, of Milwaukee, who 
outlined the successful work of the trial set- 
eee: at Arpin, Wis. His paper follows in 
part: 


Agricultural 
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Agricultural Settlement-at Arpin, Wis. 


“The year 1901 witnessed on a large scale 
the exodus of Jewish people from Roumania, 
owing to the repressive and tyrannical laws 
of that government—laws which virtually 
deprived the Jew of the means of a liveli- 
hood by debarring him from every reason- 
able privilege of a citizen as well as from 
the pursuit of almost every honest and suit- 
able employment. This deplorable condition, 
the outgrowth purely of religious persecu- 
tion, aroused the utmost sympathy of Jews 
residing in various civilized countries, and 
led to certain ameliorative measures in be- 
half of the unfortunate victims. Thus, 
through the aid of the munificent legacy of 
that nature’s nobleman, the lamented Baron 
De Hirsch, thousands of these refugees were 
aided not only in finding homes in this bles- 
sed country of ours, but also in obtaining 
employment whereby to maintain them- 
selves and their families. 

“After the first one hundred thousand or 
more of these poor immigrants had landed 
in the city of New York, thoughtful and 
benevolent minds began to realize the im- 
perative necessity of distributing at least a 
portion of these newcomers into various 
parts of this country, in order to avoid such 
serious consequences as might result from 
the congestion in the already thickly-popu- 
lated districts of the seaport cities. 

“For this special purpose, the Industrial 
Removal Office was established in New York 
city under the guidance of that indefatigable 
and zealous worker, Cyrus L. Sulzberger, 
and through a visit from him, Milwaukee 
was among the first cities to enlist in the 
work of removal, and records show that ina 
period of about two and a half years the In- 
dustrial Aid Society of that city placed at 
work, both at skilled and unskilled trades, 
nearly 800 of the more recent immigrants, 
and later on united many of these men with 
their families. 


“After considerable correspondence and 
several conferences with members of the ex- 
ecutive committee of that society, I was 
finally authorized to organize the Milwaukee 
Agricultural Society, whose duty it should 
be to undertake the work as outlined and to 
act as trustee in its behalf. A moderate ap- 
propriation was then made by the New York 
society enabling us to give my plan a trial. 

“In my original proposition to the commit- 
tee I had planned for a settlement of eigh- 
teen families, assigning to each forty acres 
of land; and since the tract selected which I 
considered ideal for that purpose contained 
720 acres and was offered to me at a much 
more advantageous price per acre than the 
same could have been purchased at if pro- 
vision was made for only seven families 
(280 acres), I assumed personally the re- 
sponsibility in the purchase of the additional 
440 acres so as to enable me eventually to 
carry out my original plan, calculating that 
if the experiment with the seven families 
proved to be satisfactory, the New York so- 
ciety would doubtless deem it advisable to 
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make a further appropriation which would 
enable me to complete under its auspices the 
settlement of eighteen families. 

“The first of December, 1905, marked the 
first anniversary of that settlement, as on 
that date in 1904, five settlers including their 
wives and twenty-three children arrived at 
Arpin, via Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railroad, with two carloads containing their 
household goods with few farm implements, 
and during the subsequent week the two re- 
maining families including eight children 
followed, thus completing our first quota. 

“The so-called Arpin settlement of Jewish 
farmers, now consisting of fourteen families, 
is located in Wood county, Wisconsin, ad- 
joining the village of Arpin, 150 miles north- 
west of the city of Milwaukee, and can be 
reached by three lines of railroads. The 
village proper has a population of about 200 
souls and contains two stores, a railroad 
station, a public school where the children 
of our settlers together with other children 
of tue village and neighborhood receive Eng- 
lish instruction in all branches. 


“The village itself was established about 
twelve years ago by Arpin Bros. Lumber Co., 
which bought large tracts of land in that 
county for the purpose of converting the 
heavy hard-wood timber contained upon the 
land into lumber; with that view the com- 
pany located a large saw-mill there which 
furnished employment to a large number of 
men, and for their accommodation quite a 
number of moderate frame houses were built 
and tater a public hall, church and a school 
house. 

After several years’ work the most desir- 
able timber suitable for lumber having been 
removed, and there being no further use for 
the saw-mill, it was transferred to another 
locality, followed by most of the employees 
of the company, except those that preferred 
to engage in farming instead of continuing 
to work in a saw-mill. 

“Thus it happened that at the time the 
Arpin settlement was formed (November, 
1904), that several of the houses in the vil- 
lage were vacant. 

“Tn the month of August we began to build 
dwelling houses, the plans for these having 
been made to suit conditions and at the same 
time the needs of the settlers. We have at 
the present time upon our land six ; ubstan- 
tial frame houses and two log houses, be- 
sides a number of small barns, sheds, ete. 
Each family has also been supplied with one 
or two cows (according to the number of 
children in the family), a horse, wagon, and 
necessary implements for clearing and culti- 
vating the land. Incidently, it may be stated 
that our settlers now have cleared on an 
average about ten acres of land and hope to 
raise a fair crop of potatoes, corn, pickles 
and other vegetables in addition to sufficient 
hay to feed their stock during the winter, 
and if this season proves fairly favorable, 
the proceeds of that part of the crop that 
they may be able to market should make 
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_them absolutely self-sustaining; whereas the 
sale of the cordwood, which has been cut 
during the past winter, should enable them 
to make the first payment of interest on 
their indebtedness to the association. 

“The ‘probation feature’ of our plan has 
already proven to be a good precautionary 
measure, since it enabled me, without any 
conflict, to remove three of the original 
families, who were becoming a disturbing 
element in the settlement, because they were 
denied certain extravagant requests. One 
of these removed men, within three months 


after leaving Arpin, begged to be reinstated, . 


and offered, in fact, twenty-five dollars to 
one of our influential settlers to prevail upon 
me to allow him and his family to return. 
Within four weeks, however, after the three 
families left, I had at least ten applicants; 
among those were several relatives of the 
original and enthusiastic settlers, desiring 
to locate on the vacated premises. 


“Our settlers abstain from work on the 
Sabbath and on that day as well as on all 
holtiaays hold religious services, including 
the reading of the Sephar Torah (the Sacred 
Scroll) with which I presented them. That 
this adds a great deal to their feeling of 
contentment need hardly be emphasized. 
Quite frequently, also, and especially during 
the holidays, they also have in attendance at 
their services co-religionists from some of 
the surrounding villages. And as soon as 
circumstances will allow they hope to have 
in their midst a Melamed, one capable not 
only of instructing their children in He- 
brew, but of performing other religious func- 
tions.” 


Advocating the efficacy of 
“taking an acre and living on 
it” as an effective cure for 
many of the evils of city poverty, Rabbi A. 
R. Levy of Chicago maintained that such a 
message was particularly applicable to the 
Jewish poor. 

“However beneficial farming must prove 
to the poor in general,” he said, “it is ex- 
ceptionally valuable as an occupation for 
our Jewish poor. For them it is not only the 
best, but perhaps the only means wherewith 
they may successfully combat against their 
poverty. For, let it be stated, while the evils 
of poverty are everywhere the same, and the 
same meins will contest them everywhere, 
stil: there is a sufficient difference between 
the sources of the poverty among the non- 
Jewish poor, and the sources from which 
springs poverty among Jews, to justify the 
claim that not all remedies are alike ap- 
plicable to stem the evils of poverty among 
Jews and non-Jews, though these evils are 
practically alike in their consequences. 

“Tt is generally held that the poverty of 
the largest number among the poor is due to, 
and is the result of aversion to work, shift- 
lessness, improvidence, lack of ambition, 
drunkenness, etc. Accepting the correctness 
of this theory, we should indeed have very 


Agriculture 
and the 
Jewish Poor. 
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little poverty among our immigrant Jews 
from Russia, Galicia and Roumania. What- 
ever the shortcomings of these people, it. 
must be admitted that their capacity for in- 
dustry and economy can never be overesti- 
mated. Their frugality and thrift is justly 
proverbial, and their ambition to rise in the 
scale of social standing is so pronounced, 
that it is steadily being used by those ill-dis- 
posed to them as an argument to justify 
their ostracism from certain circles. Nor is 
the vice of drunkenness common among 
these Jews. But, in spite of these facts, who 
will deny that poverty is rampant in the 
midst of these people? Or, does it require 
the discerning power of the scientist and the 
keen insight of the student to detect the 


signs of poverty, and to recognize the vice | 


and evil founded in misery and want, among 
the population of the congested Jewish dis- 
trict in our larger cities? Surely not. This 
very conference—a conference convened for 
the express purpose of considering how tov 
meet the situation among the Jewish poor 
in our cities, proves the contrary. What, 
then, is the cause of the distress among the 
Jewish poor? 

“It is not difficult to discover the material 
cause. At the root of the evil is not a mal- 
evolent tendency, but a deplorable predica- 
ment. 
maxe up the prime cause of the distress 
among our immigrant Jews. What they 
suffer from is physical ailment. The per- 
nicious laws and the wicked exclusions un- 
der which these people and their ancestors 
were forced to live for centuries, have so 
shaped them physically that they are, at 
their coming to this land of stern activity, 
not best fitted to cope with the new condi- 
tions as they find them here in America. 

“Undoubtedly more than one reason can be 
advanced for the economic disparities and 
for the apparent discrimination against 
Jewish laborers in the lines of the larger 
industries. However, the fact is potent and 
clear that the physical condition of a very 
large number of our immigrant Jews ex- 
cludes them from the rank of those who 
may find employment and hold it at the im- 
portant industries. There are hundreds, if 
not thousands, among our immigrant Jews 
who are willing to try, and actually do try 
themselves at the work in the foundry and 
rolling-mill, who attempt the handling of 
freight in railroad and steamship ware- 
houses, and who engage in all manner of 
labor where exceptional physical strength 
and endurance is required. 

“Unlike the great industries, the sweat- 
shop and the cigar factory are pre-eminently 
institutions of ‘piece work.’ The individual 
worker can here easily be accommodated to 
work fourteen, and if it need be, sixteen 
hours daily, in order to eke out a bare ex- 
istence, if he is unable to accomplish it in 
ten hours. It matters not how we consider 
the institution where such dreadful slavery 
is tolerated, the immigrant Jew views it 


Not mental perversion and obstinacy, — 
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from a different side. To him it is the 
generous benefactor that shields him against 
starvation. It is an exceptional advantage 
that it offers the feeble but willing to work 
newcomer, and he is, therefore, not slow in 
helping to multiply these institutions. Un- 
fortunately, our immigrant Jew becomes the 
victim of his own creation. The affliction 
which suffering in his native home has 
forced into his nature, finds in the sweat- 
shop a most favorable atmosphere for its full 
development. 


“Nor is the apparent delinquency, and the 
indifference to environment so glaringly 
noticeable in the homes of our Jewish poor 
always due to willful negligence. The wives 
and mothers in the ghetto suffer from lack 
of energy, an affliction contracted in the 
stifling atmosphere of a life of inactivity to 
which their ancestors have been condemned, 
and in which they themselves were reared 
in ‘Darkest Russia.’ The removal from the 
Russian ‘Pale of Settlement’ to the American 
ghetto does not spell out freedom to them. 
The surroundings as they find them in the 
ghetto are not well fitted to arouse them 
from the lethargical state and stimulate 
them to useful activity. 

“Again, on account of the physical in- 
capacity of many upon whom devolves the 
duty of supporting the family, children are 
the bread-winners for an abnormally large 
number of households in the ghetto. This, 
in not few cases, affects the tie of family 
relation, weakening, if, in fact, not wholly 
destroying the filial respect so essential to 
the welfare of the household. 


“In the face of these facts, the question of 
how to relieve the situation in the ghetto 
finds its true and best answer in the slogan 
already quoted, “Take an acre and live on it.’ 
Air, fresh and plenty of it, is the first con- 
dition of the remedy to be applied to offset 
the evils as we find them in the ghetto. The 
free and open country is where our immi- 
grant Jew from Russia and Roumania will 
find the richest boon that can fall to his lot 
in America. 

“Nor is the potency of farm life less ef- 
fective in regulating the household duties 
and in enforcing their execution. Next to 
the fact that the pure, fresh air of the coun- 
try, and the proper wholesome food will 
soon mend the shattered nerves of the wife 
and mother, bringing her to a state of health 
where exertion in useful activity is a natural 
manifestation, her responsibilities are, in 
the farm home, so clearly defined that any 
evasion of duty will only help to uncover her 
guilt. Meal time, bed, and rising time, come 
on the farm with a stronger demand for the 
attention due them, than in the city. The 
turning of night into day is a feat not so 
easily accomplished on the farm as it is in 
the city. The failure to prepare the meal in 
due time cannot be atoned for through the 
meaium of the ‘delicatessen store’ around 
the corner. The sheer certainty of the pun- 
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ishment that will on the farm follow every 
neglect of duty, must tend to correct the 
error and stop the folly of delinquency. 


“As to family relations, rural life, espec- 
jaily the life on the isolated farm, has a de- 
cided tendency to strengthen the ties that 
bind husband and wife, and parents and 
children in family affection. The alienation 
between parents and children we find among 
the city-poor is rarely found among farmers. 
Whatever the ability or inability of the 
fatner may be regarding the work on the 
farm, his supremacy in the household is 
never questioned. The very law of the land, 
which regulates possession of the soil, up- 
holds the father in his position and helps 
preserve the dignity of the home, should 
there be a tendency in the children to dis- 
grace it. 


“There are other and possibly greater ad- 
vantages, than those mentioned, farm life 
secures for the immigrant Jew. My experi- 
ence with Jewish farmers for more than fif- 
teen years has forced this conviction upon 
me. I have watched and studied the changes 
for the better that come into the lives of the 
poor, down-trodden immigrant Jews when 
they are removed from the city to the farm, 
and | am prompted to state that agriculture 
holds the key to the solution of the prob- 
lems that confront the Jewish poor in Am- 
erica. In fact, I am tempted to say that ag- 
riculture is the panacea for all the ills of the 
American ghetto.” 


Opportunities Dr. I. L. Leucht of New 
in pee pe Orleans, told of the agricul- 
or the tural opportunities of the 
Immigrant. south for the immigrant. His 
paper follows in part: 


“The South has had a long and hard 
struggle to break the ‘invidious bar’ of a 
world-wide mistrust of her climate. Her sin- 
cere ante-bellum belief that African slavery 
was an indispensable necessity, not only to 
her prosperity, but her very material exist- 
ence has clung to her like the shirt of Nes- 
sus, and has only lately been torn from her. 


“Within the last fifteen or twenty years, 
colonization in the South has been very rapid 
and large and it may be said to be strongly 
representative of all the white races of the 
earth. To particularize, somewhat: In 
North Carolina, a large body of Germans, a 
colony of Waldensians from the Italian Alps, 
several colonies of farmers from the north- 
west of the United States have found homes; 
in South Carolina, many French, Irish, En- 
glish, Swiss and German settlers have found 
homes also; several colonies of northern and 
western people have bought large tracts of 
land in Georgia; many Italians have settled 
in Florida and Louisiana; several Swiss, Ger- 
man and Scandinavian colonies have been 
planted in Kentucky; a colony of Finns has 
been established in Tennessee, and many 
Italians are truck gardening in that state; 
in Alabama there are colonies of Scandina- 
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vians, Germans and Italians; there are 25,000 
emigrants from the North and West in 
southwest Louisiana, mostly engaged in rice 
culture; there are one hundred families or 
more Hungarians in Tangipahoa parish, near 
the city of New Orleans. Texas has the 
largest foreign-born population of any south: 
ern state. The Bohemians there are com- 
puted as nearly 60,000 in number and large 
bodies of Scandinavians have found homes 
in two or more counties. These immigrants 
have been warmly welcomed by the people 
of the several states where they have set- 
tled, and have been particularly successful 
in truck gardening, fruit growing, dairying, 
stock raising, soil reclamation, and intensive 
culture. No stronger argument in favor of 
the healthfulness of the southern climate and 
the feasibility of field labor, could be ad- 
duced, than this steady stream of foreign 
immigration, through all these years. 

“The scope for profitable farming in the 
South is varied and marked, by such condi- 
tions as scarcely obtain anywhere else, and 
are so multifarious as to be hardly enumer- 
able. In agriculture (in its usual import), 
in horticulture, in trucking, in stock raising, 
even in floriculture, there is ample room. 

“The healthfulness of southern raised 
farm animals is another large topic, and the 
saving in food, by reason of their being 
able to graze every day in the field in win- 
ter, on the most prized summer grasses of 
the North and West. Thus year round, pas- 
turage, healthfulness, saving of the feea 
that would be fed in colder climates for 
their sustenance, the chance for the farmer 
to pocket the value of this feed, these and 
more aspects, discriminate the South as 
against the North and West. 

“In horticulture, the southern states have 
made immense strides of late years, and 
there is hardly a state that has not large 
areas devoted to fruits—strawberries and 
peaches especially, whose shipment in re- 
frigerator cars to northern and western cities 
early in the spring is a notable feature of 
railroad transportation. 

“Trucking, or vegetable-raising, has shown 
great development in many parts of the 
South, within recent years. Its proportions 
are immense in some areas, and the trans- 
portation of the various vegetables is a 
special work with the railroads. The mar- 
kets are in the northern and western cities 
in early spring, and the profits have been 
so great as to not only develop an immense 
business, but to bring into the South many 
thousands of gardeners from the North and 
West, who have introduced one of the most 
stable and remunerative industries of the 
‘New South.’ 

“Cheapness of living in the southern 
states is a very important matter; the mild- 
ness of climate, makes clothing inexpensive; 
fuel is abundant and cheap; the garden fur- 
nishes fresh vegetables all winter and much 
in the summer. 

“While the lands of the most of the country 
have much appreciated in value in the past 
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few years, many of them are still obtainable 
at very low prices. 


Much of this cheap area — 
is virgin soil, from whence the timber has 


been recently cut and the large tracts of such © 
land that can be had in solido, are especially — 


available and eligible for colonization. These 
bodies of land are in healthful climate with 


an ample rainfall, among a hospitable peo-— 
ple, with market, railroad and educational © 


advantages and religious privileges unsur- 
passed. 


“The South is surpassingly rich in timber — 


resources and in no line of industry is there 
so much activity elsewhere as in lumber 
manufacturing. The railroads are incapable 


of filling the needs of the occasion in supply- 
ing cars for transporting lumber for con- — 


sumers. 

“The vast mineral resources of the South 
almost untouched, largely unexplored in 
many areas, are to furnish the raw material 
for the greatest industrial enterprises. One 


state, West Virginia, has 16,000 square miles 


of coal fields, while the entire coal area of 


Great Britain covers about 12,000 square 


miles. West Virginia, Alabama, Kentucky 
and Tennessee have nearly 40,000 square 
miles of coal fields. 
state has a supply of coal, and much of it is 


easily mined and deliverable on navigable 


water. 


“The southern states are mining over 70,- 


000,000 tons of bituminous coal annually. 
In 1880, the United States (the South includ- 
ed) mined only a little over 40,000,000 tons; 
and mining of coal South may be said to be 
only begun. With iron ore, coal and lime- 
stone in such close juxtaposition, Alabama 
will probably dominate the basic steel pro- 
duction of the world. As the basic steel so 


far surpasses the Bessemer, and is so rapidly 


supplanting it, this would seem to be the 
logic of such condition. It is amply de- 
monstrated that, in both steel and pig iron 
production, Alabama can distance any com- 
petition elsewhere. 

“In pig iron production, the South fur- 
nishes nearly 4,000,000 tons a year, or about 
the same quantity as the country-at-large a 
quarter of a century ago; and the activity 
in its development is increasing beyond any 
measure. The spread of manufacturing in- 
dustries based on coal, steel and iron is the 


Almost every southern — 


greatest marvel of southern development. 


Sandstones, limestones, granites and marbles 
are among the resources and some of them 
are unexcelled anywhere in beauty and 
structural qualities. 

“The largest topic is that of the South’s 
peculiar product, and the industries cognate 
to it—cotton. This plant is the imperishable 
foundation of her prosperity, the most con- 
spicuous feature of her agriculture, a sort 
of preserve or private domain on which the 
agricultural activity of the rest of the world 
may not successfully intrude. Such is, of 
late, the wealth of the South, that with cot- 
ton manufacturing and organization and wise 
management of her farmers, she bids fair to 
make of this product and its manufacture 
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a marvelous source of wealth. Cotton at its 
sent prices, ten to eleven cents a pound, 
said to be about the price of the last 100 

years. For several years past, the cotton 

crop of the South has averaged over $600,- 

000,000, which is nearly twice the value of 

the late greatly stimulated gold production 

of the world. In the last five years the 

South’s cotton crop has yielded $1,000,000,000 


more to its raisers than the preceding five 


rs. 

“T know that there are many who conscien- 
tiously oppose colonization of our Russian 
brethren, on account of many failures in that 
direction, and on account of the inadaptabil- 
ity of a great many of them, but still I 
strongly advise that a beginning be made 
and if this view will prevail, you will find 
that the southern people in general, and the 
Southern Jews in particular will do their 
share in making welcome those forlorn ana 
homeless strangers—helping them to earn 
a livelihood in a benign climate and from a 
‘generous soil.” 


Agriculture Granting that many of the 
asPreventive Jewish agricultural  settle- 
Charity. ments have resulted in fail- 


ures, Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf, of Philadel- 
phia, argued that the reasons for their 
failure were largely poor locations and lack 
of proper organization. 

“Another factor,” he continued, “that mili- 
tated against making the attempted colonies 
successful was the ignorance of modern 
practical and scientific methods of agricul- 
ture. For securing a mere living, the 
methods of farming in vogue in the least 


“progressive part of Europe might have suf- 


ficed; but agriculture pursued for profit 
requires a knowledge of practical and scien- 
tific methods, so as to enable labor and toil 
to yield the largest possible results.” 

Such knowledge, he said, was not pos. 
sessed by the colonists, but the recently or- 
ganized agricultural schools for Jewish boys 
were in a slight measure filling the need. 
In advocating the necessity for the distribu- 
tion of the ghetto population Rabbi Kraus- 
kopf said: 

“The appalling physical and moral status 
of the overcrowded ghettoes of our large 
Cities, the dependency of thousands of them 
on the charities, the ravages of consumption 
among those engaged in sweatshop work 
within filthy tenements, the immoralities 
that are festering on the very surface of this 
seething mass of population, which in the 
city of New York, for instance. houses with- 


‘in an area of one square mile a population as 


large as that of Pittsburg, Cleveland, or Buf- 
falo, the constant inrush upon the already 
overcrowded of new streams of immigrants 
—this appalling state of affairs makes scat- 
tering of this population no longer a choice 
but an urgent necessity; makes colonization 
of large numbers of them, under the leader- 
ship of trained agriculturists, the most press- 


ing duty of the hour. 
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“Never in the whole history of human 
kind have such enormous sums been ex- 
pended for the alleviation of suffering 
among the poor as at the present time. Mil- 
lions upon millions of dollars are annually 
sacrificed to the Moloch pauperism. Build- 
ings upon buildings are erected, and or- 
ganizations upon organizations founded for 
the care and cure of the diseased and de- 
pendent of society. And yet, the more the 
ravenous appetite of dire want and fell dis- 
ease are fed, the greater is their clamor for 
more. From every direction comes the cry 
for more money, for more hospitals and 
homes and shelters, for more penal and cor- 
rective institutions, for more and more 
charity workers to take the places of the dis- 
heartened or the despairing. 

“And a far louder cry than has hitherto 
been heard is yet to resound. From the 
boards of health of our larger cities comes 
the report of the alarming increase of dis- 
ease and exhaustion among the poor, of the 
frightful havocs of consumption among the 
overworked and underfed in the tenements 
and ghettoes, of the thousands that enter 
life there, born in disease, with disease, and 
for disease. From the police courts comes 
the report of the deepening of vicious and 
immoral tendencies among the tenement 
population, and of their moral and mental 
uebasement in quarters not only unventi- 
lated, unlighted, filthy but often so cramped 
that a single room must serve the purpose of 
work room, kitchen, dining room, nursery, 
hospital, sleeping room for the entire family 
of both sexes and of all ages. And from the 
studies of scientists comes an ominous pre- 
diction as to the future harvests from such 
present plantings, as to the onerous burdens 
we are heaping upon our children, despite, 
if not with the aid of the millions of dollars 
we are annually expending on the cure of 
pauperism. 

“‘*But they will not leave the ghetto for 
the country,’ is the objection with which our 
cry ‘Back to the soil’ is frequently met. 
That objection was valid at one time. It is, 
however, no longer true to the same extent 
it was in former times. One needs but to 
inquire of any of the agricultural aid socie- 
ties, or see the applications that reach our 
agricultural schools, to see the change that 
has taken place in the attitude of the ghetto 
population toward country life and country 
pursuits. 

“Another objection is raised on the 
grounds of lack of means to establish colo- 
nies in sufficient number to perceptibly re- 
lieve the congestion of the ghetto. Such ob- 
jections might have been valid prior to the 
organization of the National Federation of 
Jewish Charities. It is possible for the dif- 
ferent organizations composing the National 
Federation to set aside annually a sum suf- 
ficient for part payment of a number of 
tracts of arable and properly located lands 
and for the expense involved in the starting 
of a few settlements. It is possible for them 
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to provide homes and the necessary farm 
equipments, and they can so locate these as 
to constitute groups of settlements, so as to 
satisfy the social and educational and re- 
ligious requirements of the colonists and to 
content the young as well as the old. 


“In addition to farm equipments they can 
provide industrial shops, so that field and 
factory shall mutually supplement each 
other, afford work and wages, in winter as 
well as in summer, for women as well as for 
men, for the old as well as for the young, 
and what is most essential, provide an outlet 
for different tastes and different skill in 
jabor. 3 

“In charge of a few of such agricultural 
settlements the National Federation can 
place a practical and scientifically trained 
leaaer who, besides teaching them the art 
and science of agriculture, will watch over 
their best interests, will open profitable mar- 
kets for the produce of their fields and 
shops, will look to cheapest transportation, 
and to all other matters that may assure 
‘success. 

“If transplanting of large numbers of these 
people of the ghetto to far-away districts be 
deemed too hazardous and too expensive, 
there is no reason why small settlements 
partly agricultural and partly industrial 
might not be established in villages close to 
the overcrowded cities. 

“Bven if this simpler mode of entering 
upon relieving the congestion of the ghetto 
and of lessening the enormous drain on the 
charities be deemed unfeasible or too expen- 
sive—then, if the National Federation of 
Jewish Charities is really serious in its in- 
tention of devising ways and means for 
practical, preventive philanthropy, if it 
really desires to build up the physical and 
moral fibre of those condemned to live and 
toil in the pest holes of our large cities and 
that make necessary nearly all of our elee- 
mosynary institutions, then let them at least 
save the young by making possible an agri- 
cultural education for the hundreds of ghet- 
to boys and girls who are desirous of an ag- 
ricuitural training, and for the hundreds of 
others, who could easily be induced to take 
up an agricultural training, and thus be 
saved.” 


Jewish In a paper on agricultural 
Agricultural education for the Jews, Dr. 


H. L. Sabsovich of New 
York, maintained that the present situation 
in the rural communities of the United 
States justifies all philanthropic efforts tow- 
ard opening new fields of employment. He 
quoted the twelfth census to the effect that 
farming is still the most important industry 
in the United States—$20,439,901,164 being 
invested in agriculture according to the last 
census, and $9,831,486,500 in manufacturing 
and mechanical trades. With an increase 
in urban population during the decade end- 
ing in 1900, and with a growing interest in 
scientific agricultural education, he contend- 
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ed that new opportunities were being opened 
for the farmer. 
ance of agricultural education and the neces- 
sity for elementary training schools in farm 
methods for Jewish boys, Mr. Sabsovich 
spoke in part as follows: 


“Jewish organized charity should not only i 
avoid duplicating existing agencies for dis- - 


pensing charity in order to prevent waste of 


means and energy, but should especially ab- 5 
stain from competing with state and munici- ; 


pal institutions. To my mind the principal 
function of Jewish organized charity is to 
step in, then and there, when and where, 
the state or municipality fails or cannot act, 
and co-operate with existing institutions. It 


would therefore be not only unwise but » 
wasteful to maintain special Jewish agricul- + 
tural schools whenever the state schools | 
meets the Jewish need for agricultural edu- + 


cation, 


In dwelling on the import- - 


——> 


— 


“Unfortunately, however, none of the pres- » 
ent schools meet fully the Jewish needs for ' 


the obvious reason that all the agricultural 
colleges and agricultural high schools were 


established to further American agriculture, © 


while we have yet to create Jewish farming. 


“The contingent from which we are to: 
draw our agricultural school pupils is differ- . 
ent from the contingent at the command of ' 
The latter is com- - 


the American schools. 
posed of children of American farmers who 


learn the practical operations of farming ° 


upon their fathers’ farms during their child- 
hood and go to the colleges and schools te 
study improved methods of farming. As a 


matter of fact all the farm schools are not . 


in operation during the summer months, and — 
are principally theoretical schools, though | 
the methods of imparting agricultural knowl- - 


edge in some of the schools may be eminent- 
ly practical. 


Under these circumstances, — 


should the children of the Americanized Jew © 


be willing to study agriculture, their lack of 
knowledge of elementary farming operations 
and farm life would prevent them from tak- 
ing advantage of the existing agricultural 
colleges and high schools, and more so, with 
the main contingent from which we have to 
recruit our pupils, the immigrant Jew. To 
the absence of practical farming training 
which the Americanized Jew lacks, may be 
added the lack of knowledge of the English 
language on the part of the immigrants, and 
of the American ways of thinking and act- 
ing. 

“In order then to enable the Americanized 
and the immigrant Jewish lads to take ad- 
vantage of the educational facilities offered 
by the state colleges and secondary agricul- 
tural schools, preparatory Jewish agricul- 
tural schools should be established where 
they can learn that which the farmers’ boys 
learn at home, namely, the farm operations 
and farm life. 

“The agricultural education, however, we 
are to give, must be such as will enable 


us not So much to prepare the pupils to enter | 


higher agricultural schools, but which will 
eminently fit them to become practical farm- 
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ers, and also to prepare them sufiiciently to 
‘be able to take up advanced studies for prac- 
tical purposes, should they desire to do so. 
“The Jewish agricultural school must 
train farm helpers, who may, after several 
years of work for others, become independ- 
ent farmers. The task of such school, there- 
fore, is to train the young men for the rank 
and file, and not for leadership. No Jewish 
community can afford to equip and maintain 
a school which will equal even the poorest 
equipped state institution, and in such we 
eannot train leaders. With less sacrifice, if 
leaders are needed, individual communities 
can educate them in the higher agricultural 
educational institutions, like Cornell Univer- 
sity in the Hast, and the Michigan Agricul- 
: tural College in the West. 


“Tt might be suggested that the orphan 
asylums should introduce agriculture for 
their wards, not with any practical purpose 
in view, but as a form of manual training 
the object of which should be to arouse in 
the children an interest in nature, and to 
develop through nature studies their higher 
intellect; to teach them some facts, the 
knowledge of which may make them useful 
on the farm; to make them familiar with 
domestic animals by bringing them in con- 
tact with farm animals in the stables; to 
teach them the principal parts of plants and 
their uses for men. By introducing school 
gardens we may arouse interest in farming 
in some of the wards and prepare them for 
the career of the farmer. 


“The Jewish agricultural schools, as any 
other educational institution, should not be 
looked upon as reyenue bringing enterprises. 
They, just as the trade schools, cannot be 
considered a business proposition for profit. 
Neither should the school farm be attempt- 
ed to be run as a model farm. The very un- 
skilled labor of the pupils cannot be ex- 
pected to work wonders. A model farm 
however conducted strictly on a business 
basis should be maintained near the school 
in order to demonstrate to the pupils what 
agricultural skill can produce. 

“We must not forget that Jewish agricul- 
tural students, while they may be benefitted 
by the training they are to get in agricul- 
tural schools, in order to remain at farming, 
they must revolutionize all of their habits of 
urban life and break all city connections, 


and get accustomed to a life which as yet , 


remains isolated, the trolley, telephone and 
traveling libraries notwithstanding. Neither 
must we overlook the fact that although 
there are vague yearnings for country life 
and farm life among our people in large 
cities, the sentiment is not crystallized and 
the prejudice of the old country Jew against 
farming, as the peasant’s occupation, is still 
a factor to be contended with. Nevertheless, 
signs for a better understanding and a more 
intelligent regard for farm life among our 
people is not lacking. During the last 
month, the month of admission to the Baron 
de Hirsch Agricultural School at Woodbine, 
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some applicants of the age of eighteen to 
twenty-two were accompanied by their 
fathers, who pleaded for admittance of their 
sons to the school, expecting themselves to 
settle on farms and desiring to have some 
one in the family capable to run them.” 


Dr. C. D. Spivak, secretary of 
the Jewish Consumptiyes Re- 
lief Society, of Denver, Colo- 
rado, made a plea for the better care of the 
advanced cases of pulmonary tuberculosis. 

“The crusade against tuberculosis, as I 
understand it,” he said, “does not occupy it- 
self with the cure of the disease but it copes 
with the greater and more important prob- 
lem, that of preventive medicine. It under- 
took the task of checking the spread of the 
disease, with a view of eventually extermin- 
ating it from the face of the earth. It took 
more than twenty-five years to elaborate the 
method of combating tuberculosis, and yet 
more than three thousand years ago the 
method of combating infectious diseases was 
laid down in such lucid and clear terms that 
one is amazed at the stupidity of being 
obliged to call our ignorance ‘civilization,’ 
sluggish thinking ‘progress,’ and the doling 
of alms ‘charity.’ 

“The theory that certain diseases are ‘un- 
clean,’ which was enunciated centuries ago, 
has, after three decades of hesitation, at last 
been accepted, and we now gleefully pride 
curselyes that we are, forsooth, really and 
truly, a civilized race. The practice, how- 
ever, that one thus afflicted shall be removed 
from his surrounding, so as not to be a 
menace to the community, ‘alone shall he 
dwell; without the camp shall his habitation 
be,’ this social prophylactic measure has not 
as yet been fully understood, nor thoroughly 
recognized. 

“Tuberculosis is an infectious disease. 
But not all tubercular patients are a menace 
to the community. Tuberculosis of the 
glands of the neck, of the spine, of the hip 
and knee joints, etc., is not infectious. 
They do not sow the seeds of tuberculosis, 
because the tubercle bacilli are locked up in 
the body and cannot come in contact with 
the outer world. Such cases are called 
‘closed’ tuberculosis. 

“But even cases of open tuberculosis differ 
in their degree of infectious virulence. Men 
and women in the incipient stage of the dis- 
ease, those of cleanly habits and who are 
able to take care of themselves are perfectly 
harmless. I would prefer as a companion 
an intelligent consumptive to a Hercules of 
dirty habits. The most dangerous patients, 
however, are those who are ignorant of the 
rudiments of personal hygiene, or who have 
reached such an advanced stage of the dis- 
ease, when through weakness and exhaus- 
tion they have become helpless, and are un- 
able to take care for their expectoration. We 
must remember that the danger of tubercu- 
losis lurks not alone in the expectorated 
solid sputum, but also in the tiny, almost 
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microscopic droplets which are showered 
all around during violent coughing, and 
even during the process of articulation. 

“Now, viewing the question of tuberculo- 
sis from the above standpoint, which is the 
standpoint accepted by all students of tuber- 
culosis, let us see what method the 
modern crusaders pursue in their efforts to 
exterminate tuberculosis from the face of 
the earth. While they provide sanatoria and 
hospitals for incipient cases, for such who 
do not spread contagion at all, or whose lia- 
bility to spread the disease is but infinitesi- 
mal, they permit the advanced cases—open 
tuberculosis, the source and fountain head 
of all contagion—to continue the work of 
wholesale destruction. Such a method is 
scientifically absurd, practically futile, and 
morally brutal. That we cannot hope to di- 
minish or even check the spread of tuber- 
culosis while harboring the advanced cases 
in our midst, is such a self-evident truth that 
all our efforts hitherto made in building hos- 
pitals and sanatoria for incipient cases are 
practically futile. 

“Had the contemplation of the mistakes 
made by groping humanity not been such a 
sad affair, the present movement to exter- 
minate tuberculosis by such unscientific, un- 
practical and brutal methods would appear 
Quixotic—a sort of fighting the windmills. 
The question of exterminating tuberculosis 
cannot be solved by cheap talk, sickly senti- 
mentality, and fear of looking squarely into 
the face of truth. Especially cheap talk will 
not do it. If we cannot organize our cam- 
paign of crusade upon a basis that eventual- 
ly every advanced case ‘alone should dwell, 
without the camp shall his habitation be,’ if 
we cannot build sanatoria wherein the thou- 
sanas upon thousands of advanced cases 
could be isolated and taken care of, we may 
just as well admit to ourselves that we are 
spending money, time and breath for no pur- 
pose. 

“Once the question of eradicating tuber- 
culosis will be viewed from the above stand- 
point, namely, that all advanced cases must 
be isolated, I am optimist enough to enter- 
tain the hope that the means wherewith to 
carry on this work will be forthcoming. 
Tuberculosis although a disease of the poor 
masses, yet if respects not the rich. With 
men in our midst who own millions which 
they cannot use up while living, nor save 
with them their children when stricken with 
the white plague, it should not be at all a 
difficult matter to raise a fund of ten million 
dollars with which to place this movement 
upon a scientific, practical and humane basis. 
The poor cannot do it. The rich can and 
must do it. Not only do they owe it to the 
poor who have helped them to become rich, 
but they owe it to their own children whose 
welfare they must protect.” 


While home treatment is 
often advantageous with 
quiescent cases of tubercu- 
losis, Dr. F. L. Wachenheim, of New York, 
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advocated suburban or out-of-town sanatoria 
for the more advanced cases. 
lows in part: 


“The cases of tuberculosis that come to us 
for home treatment may be grouped as fol- 
First we have the advanced cases, 


lows: 
beyond the early, miscalled incipient stage, 
and no longer promising subjects for sana- 
torium treatment. 


of wage earning power remains, so that 


home treatment affords certain economic ad- | 


vantages. The cases that are likely to do well 


under institutional treatment do not concern 


us here, for the facilities for taking care of 
them promise to be entirely adequate within 


a year or two, being nearly so to-day; the 


provision for the family, while the wage- 


His paper fol- | 


Secondly, there are the | 
quiescent cases, where a certain proportion 


earner is in a sanatorium, is altogether a 


question of ordinary pecuniary relief. 
“In the city of New York a plan has been 


evolved, by which the Department of Health” 


and the various relief societies co-operate in 
attending to the medical and economic needs 
of poor families, one or more of whose mem- 
bers are afflicted with tuberculosis. The 


Health Department even goes so far as to 


furnish additional food, in the form of milk 


and eggs, to its patients, where the family 
medical relief 


resources are inadequate; 
proper is afforded through a visiting and 
nursing staff and special dispensaries, whose 


management is unquestionably of a high 


order. 

“We might assume, from the above, that 
the management of tuberculosis is pretty 
well in hand, and that the home treatment 
just outlined, supplemented with sanatoria 
for early cases, hospitals for the incurables, 
and a complete system of general relief, 
covers the ground quite fully. It will be my 
main endeavor to prove that such is not the 
case, admitting, on the other hand, that our 


present methods are far from useless, and do 


meet the situation to a certain extent. 


“One set of cases, the second group, where 
there is still some wage-earning power, is 
eminently adapted to home treatment; I 
refer especially to the numerous patients who 
are discharged from sanatoria as ‘improved,’ 
‘arrested’ and ‘quiescent.’ If we can obtain 
light out-door work for these individuals, 
they can be handled very well through the 
dispensary, if that institution is open early 
in the morning and late in the evening. The 
customary afternoon classes are quite un- 
suited to such as have to earn a living, the 
more so as with the present crowding of our 
dispensaries, a visit means the loss of al- 
most an entire afternoon. It may be said 
that the dispensaries under the supervision 
of the New York Health Department, as well 
as a few others, are open at suitable hours, 
and too much praise cannot be bestowed on 
those who attend at such uncomfortable 
hours as seven A. M. in winter, to provide 
for the medical relief of this group of con- 
sumptives. 


“The full importance of proper disposi- 


| 


| 
} 


Local Sanatoriums and Tuberculosis 


tion of the sputum has only become apparent 


since attention was called to the strong 
probability, that the majority of infections 


with tuberculosis take place during early 
_ childhood, though the disease may remain 


latent for years or decades, or manifest it- 
self solely through the symptom group 
called scrofulosis. 


“An important, almost the most important, 


-element in the care of the consumptive at 


home is the supply of plentiful and nutri- 
tious food. The diminished wages of the 
semi-invalid are often inadequate in this 
direction, and one of the dietetic mainstays, 
fresh eggs, are an expensive item in winter. 
When a whole family is dependent on an in- 
come of six to eight dollars a week, the con- 


- gumptive is quite certain to be insufficiently 


nourished. The average family, of two 
adults and four children, requires a mini- 
mum outlay of ninety cents per day for food 
at the prevailing high cost of living; statis- 
tical research shows that many families en- 
deavor to subsist on half that sum, with in- 
evitable and evident injury to their mem- 
bers. 


“Assuming that the wages of the head of 
the family amount even to eight dollars per 
week, the relief required by the average 
family, as mentioned, requires an outlay of 
five to ten dollars per month as a steady 


Spension. * * * 


“The main question in the group men- 
tioned has been that of cost; the consump- 
tive in the active stage, too far advanced for 
cure in a sanatorium, presents a far more 
complicated problem, for which home treat- 
ment affords no solution. It has been given 
a fair trial, extending over years, and found 
wanting, for the following reasons: When 
the sole wage-earner is the victim, the fam- 
ily rapidly falls into utter destitution; the 
constant attendance on an invalid who does 
not even permit his family to sleep, in- 
variably results in the undermining of the 
health of his wife, who is apt to develop 
symptoms of tuberculosis within a moderate 
number of months; the infection of the chil- 
dren then becomes almost a certainty. As 


_the general breakdown of the family pro- 


gresses, the sanitary requirements so neces- 
sary in these homes, become more and more 
neglected. When the wife is the victim, 
matters are at first not quite so bad, but the 
infection of the husband is almost certain to 
ensue in time and the above picture of 
squalid misery develop with equal rapidity 
and certainty. It might be supposed that 
pecuniary relief and nursing might meet the 
situation in these cases. The former, how- 
ever, is likely to exeeed thirty dollars per 
month in very many cases, and the latter 
cannot possibly be made effective, for suf- 
ficient time is not at the nurse’s disposal to 
look after an entire family. When the hus- 
band is disabled, it is practically necessary 
to supply every penny of the family’s sup- 
port; economically, at any rate, the care of 
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this group of consumptives at home is a 
ghastly and expensive failure. 

“It is plain that the treatment of advanced 
tuberculosis at home involves two questions, 
the one medical and hygienic, the other 
economic. Hospitals or sanatoria for ad- 
vanced cases, analogous to those provided 
for the early or incipient ones, would appear 
to offer the best solution for this grave prob- 
lem. In New York city the municipality has 
done something in this direction and prom- 
ises to accomplish much more; one or two 
religious organizations have also provided 
facilities, notably the Roman Catholics, in 
reserving 350 beds in St. Joseph’s Hospital 
in the Bronx. For advanced cases among 
Hebrews there are only about thirty beds 
provided in the Montefiore Home for Chronic 
Invalids. The inadequacy of this provision 
is evident; the Jewish consumptive, for 
various sound and sufficient reasons, is un- 
willing to submit to the regulations and 
dietary of municipal or Gentile hospitals; 
Jewish philanthropy in New York is there- 
fore confronted with a situation that calls 
for the founding of an institution providing 
at least 150 beds if the Jewish consumptive 
poor, whose prospects for cure or permanent 
improvement are inferior or bad, are to be 
treated as well as their Gentile fellow-suf- 
ferers. 


Local “Granting all the advantages 
oe one of more favorable climates,” 
said Dr. Theodore B. Sachs, 
of Chicago, “the fact remains that the vast 
majority of consumptive cases, particularly 
among the poor, have to be taken care of 
near their homes.” In advocating local 
sanatoriums he spoke in part as follows: 
“The energetic campaign in the United 
States against tuberculosis, during the last 
five years, stimulated sanatorium building 
to a great extent; of one hundred and 
thirty-five institutions scattered throughout 
the United States and Canada, almost one- 
half were built during the last five years. 
The country is awake as to the proper meth- 
ods of dealing with the white plague, and 
the next decade will no doubt bring greatly 
increased sanatorium facilities for the 
proper care of the consumptive individual. 


“A census in this country of all individ- 
uals affected with tuberculosis would be im- 
possible under the present conditions; still, 
from the total annual mortality of 100,000 
people from this disease, we may roughly 
estimate that there are from four to five 
hundred thousand tuberculous individuals 
in the United States, while total accommo- 
dations are only for the treatment of about 
8,000. Thirty thousand consumptives walk 
the streets of New York alone, while all in- 
stitutions in the entire state could not ac- 
commodate even ten per cent. of them. 

“T do not know what is the consumptive 
population of Philadelphia; if it is twelve 
to fifteen thousand, then the entire facilities 
of the state are sufficient only for the care of 
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five per cent. of them. In the city of Chi- 
cago we have at least fifteen thousand con- 
sumptives, while the entire state has hos- 
pital and sanatorium accommodations for 
only three hundred, of which one hundred 
and sixty beds are in the Dunning poor- 
house. 

“The next few years may bring into ex- 
istence a large number of sanatoria for 
curable cases of tuberculosis, as well as hos- 
nitals for advanced, but we can never hope 
for sufficient accommodation for all tubercu- 
losis patients, unless the reduction in the 
prevalance of tuberculous is brought about 
through a radical change in conditions that 
are responsible for this disease. Till we 
reach that ideal condition of affairs, which 
certainly ought not to be very distant in our 
country, sanatoria will continue to take care 
only of a fraction of tuberculosis cases, and, 
while their important object will be to effect 
a cure or improvement in patients under 
their shelter, their chief mission will remain 
to teach a proper mode of life to the com- 
munity in general and the consumptive in 
particular. 

“Tine present conditions in every large 
city of this country, with its enormous num- 
ber of tuberculous individuals, points to the 
necessity of local sanatoria near every city, 
as educational centers for the spreading of 
tne gospel of a life in pure air as the only 
proper mode of life for every human being. 

“In building sanatoria a number of condi- 
tions are to be considered: 


“1, Climate. 

“Tt would be impossible here to discuss the 
advantages of different climates; it will suf- 
fice to say that even if the results are more 
gratifying in the mountainous regions of 
Colorado or other states, we certainly can 
never hope to give even one per cent. of our 
consumptive population the advantages of 
their favorable climates. It is certainly use- 
less to send a man without means to Colo- 
rado, Arizona or New Mexico, unless admis- 
sion is secured for him to some institution. 
In transporting poor consumptives to other 
climates, the Jewish charitable organiza- 
tions all over the country are the only ones, 
if I am not mistaken, to make provision for 
their future maintenance, 


“I do not need to dwell upon the great 
record of the National Jewish Hospital for 
Consumptives in Denver, with which you are 
fully familiar. This institution, national in 
scope, was the first to start the procession 
for eradication of tuberculosis among the 
Jews of this country; it has done and is do- 
ing grand work and we should do everything 
in our power to make it the greatest monu- 
ment to the generosity of the American 
Jew. 

“Granting all the advantages of more 
favorable climates, the fact remains that the 
vast majority of consumptive cases, particu- 
larly among the poor, have to be taken care 
of near their homes. In our dealing with 
poor consumptives of large cities we must 
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have local sanatoria. Fven if the state sup-- 


plies one, it is not sufficient. 


“9. Suitable Site for Sanatorium. 
“The plans for the King Edward VII Sana- 


torium in England call for ‘an elevated and H 
sloping site with a sunny exposure, well | 


sheltered from cold winds, a dry and per- 


meable soil, together with an abundant sup- } 
An elevation of at least 1,000 } 


ply of water.’ 
feet is considered by some absolutely essen- 


tial to insure sufficient purity and dryness. . 
of the atmosphere, which are of considerable - 


importance in the treating of tuberculosis, 
and still the results are excellent in institu- 
tions built at much lower altitudes. 


“Comparing the results obtained at Sharon | 
Sanatorium, 250 feet above the sea level, | 
and Massachusetts State Sanatorium, 1,100 


feet, Dr. Bowditch, who is at the head of 


both institutions, finds that the results, if | 


anything, were somewhat better at Sharon. 
“Tf the experience so far obtained is in 


favor of high altitude, at least 1,000 feet, as | 


a proper location for a sanatorium, it must 


be admitted that the question of altitude is . 


not as important as a porous soil, shelter 
from harsh winds, sunny exposure, good 
water supply, properly constructed. building, 
nutritious diet, etc. 

“Build your sanatoria and camps at as 
high a level as can be obtained near your 
home city, provided other conditions are ful- 
filled. 

“As to nearness to the city, a distance of 
thirty to forty miles will insure air that is 
not contaminated; again, a shorter distance, 
dictated by circumstances, may give just as 
good results. 

“3. Character of Buildings. 

“The majority of European sanatorium 
consist of a central administration building 
with wings on either side for the housing: of 
the patients. 

“Another plan is a group of small cottages 
around a central administration building as 
exemplified in a number of sanatoria in this 
country—for instance, the Loomis and Adi- 
rondack Sanatorium in New York state. 

“Advantages of this plan consist of easier 
classification of patients, more homelike sur- 
roundings, greater amount of fresh air, ete. 
The disadvantage lies in increased expense 
necessitated by a more difficult supervision, 
extra heating, and so on. 


“A local sanatorium, consisting of a plain 


administration building with all the neces- | 


sary provisions and a number of frame 


shacks as the lean-tos of the Loomis Sana- | 


torium, is conceded to produce just as good 
results as more imposing buildings, the or- 
namentations of which frequently impede 
the entrance of light and air. It is esti- 
mated that an up-to-date sanatorium, devoid 
of all unnecessary ornamentation, can be 
built at the expense of $400 per patient. 
“The average cost of maintenance of a 


tuberculous individual in a sanatorium con- | 


ducted in an economical way, amounts to not 
less than $9 to $10 per week. The number 


accommodations will be most difficult. 


Homes for Working Girls 


of tuberculous cases requiring sanatorium 
treatment is so enormous that it is our duty 
to provide accommodations at the least pos- 
sible expense of construction, using any ad- 
ditional money in giving the sufferers the 
best kind of food and medical supervision. 
“Under ordinary conditions the regular 
mode of life of the Jew, his abstinence from 
alcohol, etc., protect him to a considerable 


extent against the ravages of tuberculosis. 


The diabolical persecution by certain Eu- 
ropean governments, with its attendant lack 
of opportunity to earn a livelihood, constant 
anxiety, frequent starvation, have under- 
mined to a great extent his resistance to 
this disease. Thus, we witness at present a 
greater prevalence of tuberculosis among the 
Jewish masses than ever before; this has 
reference also to the acute type of the dis- 
ease, ‘quick consumption,’ infrequent among 
Jews under normal conditions, at present 
claiming numerous victims in every large 
city. It is our sacred duty to provide better 
housing conditions and suitable occupations 
for our immigrant class.” 


In urging the need for homes 
for the working girls of our 
large cities, Miss Rose Som- 
merfeld of the Clara de Hirsch Home, New 
York, spoke in part as follows: 

“Although there can be no doubt that 
homes for working girls are needed in all 
large cities, it is probably in New York 
where thousands come yearly to seek work 
that the problem of providing the proper 
In 


Homes for 
Working Girls. 


‘smaller cities rents are less expensive, the 


periments that are to be made. 


cost of living is not so great, and conse- 
quently there is very little difficulty in mak- 
ing such homes self-supporting after they 
have once been organized. In New York 
conditions are entirely different and there- 
fore it will be interesting to watch the ex- 
Though 
this question has been agitated recently, we 
must not lose sight of the fact that years 
ago the Y. W. C. A. in connection with its 
work established homes for working girls, 
but, unfortunately, they were based upon 


such narrow sectarian lines that those of 
other faiths than Protestantism were not as 


a rule admitted. 

“Tt is true every hotel has its rules and so 
must working girls’ homes, but these must 
be reduced to a minimum, and must not in- 
terfere with the personal liberty of the girl. 


The great difficulty to my mind has been that 


the homes started by individuals have, as a 


‘tule, been in charge of women totally unfit 


for the position they hold * * * As a result, 
the home lacks atmosphere, the girls have 
no ambition, and very soon lose their ideals 


if they ever had any. 


“Tt is most important therefore to have 
the proper person in charge even if she is 


‘not ‘consecrated,’ and must have a large sal- 


ary, for upon her more than anyone else, 
depends the success of your home. In es- 
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tablishing these homes, two classes of girls 
must be taken into consideration. The first 
class consists of that large group of girls 
over twenty-five years of age with limited 
earning capacity, and who therefore are able 
to pay from $3.00 to $6.00 per week. For 
them we require a system of boarding and 
lodging houses where they will be free to 
come and go without question, as they no 
longer need the moral background that 
younger girls require. These homes should 
be absolutely self-supporting. They should 
be plain and comfortable, and the girls 
should get that for which they are able to 
pay. 

“In New York, where so many homes are 
needed, it might be well to grade them ac- 
cording to price, so that the girl in the $3.00 
a week house would be ambitious enough 
to want the extra comforts she could get. 
by paying $5.00 per week. The Franklin 
Square house in Boston, the Eleanor hotel 
in Chicago, where the price of board is $2.75 
and $3.25 per week, prove that these homes 
can be made self-supporting. In the coming 
month W. R. C. Martin of New York will 
open his hotel ‘The Trowmart Inn,’ which 
will accommodate from 300 to 400 giris at 
$4.50 and $5.00 per week. This hotel no 
doubt will soon be full to overflowing, and 
if properly managed, will I am sure, pay 
a small percentage on the investment. 


“The other, and to my mind the more im- 
portant group, and the one that should be 
our first consideration consists of those be- 
ginners in the world of toil. Girls between 
the age of fifteen and twenty-five form the 
more important group. The question has 
been raised that as soon as employers find 
that hotels and homes for working girls are 
being established where they can get board 
and lodging for $3.00 per week, the salaries: 
will be cut down and philanthropists will be 
supplementing the wages that girls should 
be earning. My experience during nearly 
seven years has been quite the reverse. 

“In the first place many employers do not. 
take the trouble to inquire where the girls 
whom they employ are living, except that 
very often the girl who lives with her par- 
ents secures the coveted position, and has. 
precedence over the girl who boards. 


“Another class of girls who have received 
very little attention from philanthropists 
and those interested in all that pertains to 
the welfare of women are servant girls. Their 
condition is indeed pathetic in the extreme, 
for when they are out of work their usual 
lodging houses are the back rooms of one 
or the other so called ‘intelligence offices,’ 
many of which are more or less disrepu- 
table. Very often too these girls who have 
very little time to themselves, as most house- 
holds are constituted to-day, require a few 
days’ time between places, in order to reno- 
vate their clothes, or rest up a bit. The 
home could have its attractive sitting rooms 
where these girls could spend their free even- 
ing or Sunday and receive their men friends, 
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a privilege seldom enjoyed by them in the 
ordinary household. They would go back 
to their work happier, and better for the re- 
laxation, and perhaps part of the servant 
problem would be solved. 

“I believe the women of Baltimore were 
the first Jewish women to recognize the need 
of a home for working girls, and fully ten 
years ago opened the doors of a modest 
dwelling to a few girls who were orphans, 
or who had no parents in this country. The 
home soon grew too small, and they bought 
the beautiful house in which to-day they are 
caring for twenty-eight girls. 

“The next home to be established for Jew- 
ish working girls was the Clara de Hirsch 
Home in New York, over which it has been 
my privilege to preside for nearly seven 
years. This home occupies a unique posi- 
tion, as it is different from any of the homes 
in this country, combining as it does, a trade 
training school for girls, and a boarding de- 
partment for those who go to work. The 
two features are closely allied and interde- 
pendent. There are 135 girls living in the 
large building provided. for the purpose, 
through the generosity of the late Baroness 
de Hirsch, who also endowed the institution. 
Of these, eighty-five girls are merely board- 
ers, paying as a rule $3.00 per week, al- 
though some few are taken for less until 
their earning capacity has been increased in 
the way I have pointed out. 


“Tt has but two rules: Punctuality at 
breakfast and the house closes at 10.30 
every evening, except Saturday, when it is 
open until 12, to give the girls the oppor- 
tunity to go to theatre, etc. Exceptions to 
this rule are frequently made when a group 
of girls desire to go anywhere. As they are 
between the ages of fourteen and twenty-five, 
it can be readily understood that there must 
be a time limit. Everything is done to make 
the girls feel as if they were living in their 
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Address all communications to Miss Helen M. 
Kelsey, Editor Employment Exchange Depariment 
of CHARITIES AND THR COMMONS, Room 535, 156 
Fifth Avenue. Kindly enclose postage if a reply 
ts desired. 


ANTED—Good accountant (woman). for posi- 
tion in office of philanthropic society outside 
of New York. 


V4 Coase as probation officer for city in 
middle West. 


ANTED—Man as secretary and office assistant 
in hospital. Must be accustomed to meeting 
people. Immediate interview necessary. 


ANTED -Superintendent of agents in city in 
middle West. Adequate salary. Immediate 
engagement. 


Wa Man as probation officer in connection 
with settlement work. 


ANTED—Teacher of domestic science in state 
eee in middle West. Engagement June 
rst. 
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own homes, and to do away as much as pt 
sible with the artificiality of institu 
life. 

“During the past year, the Jewish wom 
of Chicago have awakened to the necessity 
of providing homes for Jewish working girls, 
and as a result, two have opened their doors. } 
The first opened last June, called ‘The ou 


iam,’ occupies three apartments in a f 
story apartment house,and accommodates 
twenty-six girls. In a letter received re-) 
cently from one of the directresses of thet 
home, I am assured that it is now absolutely} 
self-supporting, the girls paying from $2.00( 
to $3.50 per week for board, and that throught 
the efforts of those in charge, the wage earn- | 
ing capacity of each girl has been consider-' 
ably increased. The second home opened int 
January, called ‘the Ruth,’ has accommoda- \ 
tions for sixteen girls, and is also said to, 
be self-supporting. a | 

“We are now facing a heavy immigra-| 
tion and hundreds of girls are coming from ¢ 
Russia, Roumania, Galicia and Hungary, un-| 
accompanied by their parents and very fre-» 
quently having no friends in this country} 
with whom they can live. What are we go- 
ing to uo for these girls? Shall we leaves 
them to their fate? Alone, unaccustomed to‘ 
American ways, strangers in a strange land. | 
Is it any wonder they become the prey of un-| 
scrupulous people whom they have trusted \ 
because they promised to secure them work! 
or a lodging? Owing to the heavy immigra- 
tion of single girls during the past two years, 
the trustees of the Clara de Hirsch Home: 
opened a special home for immigrant girls, 
during which time they have cared for fully) 
600 girls. Do you not think it has meant. 
much to these girls to have had a decent. 
home, and friendly advice on their arrival) 
in this country? In smaller cities theres 
would be no need for a separate home for 
immigrant girls, but something must be: 
done for the immigrant girl.” 3 


= 3 


OUNG MAN of some experience in social work 
wishes summer employment as an investigator) 
in New York City. 4 

ri 


2 eee ED NURSE wishes engagement in summer 
ome. 
\] 


Recent Magazines , 


Derectivns. The Physical Anomalies of Feeble-} 
Minded Ohildren. (The Hospital—February } 
10.) _The Education of Crippled and Ment-t 
ally Defective Children. (Lancet—April 7.) 


CHURCH WorK. How the Church and Labor May 
Co-operate. Rey. Chas. Stelze. (Railway Con. 
ductor, March. The Church and Social Serv- 
ice. Chas. M. Sheldon, W. D. P. Bliss. (Inde-? 
pendent—Mar. 29.) Social Work the Church) 
Can do. (Public Opinion—April 14. Cat 
ixm and the Church. Rev. Charles Stelzi 
April 20.) The Church and Poor Law Reform. 
(Weekly Bulletin of the Clothing Trades— 
F. H. Barrow—April.) Rich and Poor Meet} 
Together (Bowery Mission). J. G. H. (Chris- 
tian Herald—-May 2.) St. Christopher’s 
Home. Mrs. William H. Laird, (The Silve 
Cross, p. 11—May.) . 3 
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